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Foundrymen 


have to take ‘ship models’’ out of bottles 


was strong enough to support a mass of 


molten metal sounds as difficult as trv- 


ing to get a ship model out of a bottle. 
Koppers has a part in this feat of the 
yman. 

The cores are made of sand. To make 


them hold their shape, a binder is 


added. The essential thing in a binc 

is to ‘“know when to hold and when to 

let go.’ One of the best binders used in 
large and small, is coal tar 


Castings, . 


core pitch. This is a ground pitch which 
is mixed with the sand. When castings 
are made, the heat of the molten meta! 
carbonizes the pitch and destroys its 
binding power. When the time comes 


to take out the core, it disintegrates 


into a sandy mass, frees itself from th 


casting and comes out through ev 
small opening. 

Koppers produces core pi 
great manv other specialized 
including electrode pitch, 
for making clay pigeons, lens 
pitch, battery pitches, briquette pitc 
paint base pitch, etc. 


If you have any problem involvi 


industrial pitches, consult Koppets 


Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers I 


ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


...the Industry that Serves All Industry 
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Tire costs slashed — two mouniains 


moved for the price of one 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


B fenetie like this one can move 
twenty tons of dirt or rock at a 
clip. But the big tires, costing as much 

as $700 apiece, often wore out in a 
hurry. Bruises and blow-outs took a 
heavy toll. Some tires lasted only 
weeks, 

Then B.F.Goodrich research en- 
gineers developed a new construction 
principle for tires that had to carry 
these freight-car loads over rocks and 
ruts. 

They put a shock-shield under the 
tread. It’s a special insulated breaker 
construction that absorbs the shock 
of impact — reducing the blow that’s 
passed on to the cord body. 


The tires shown in the picture are 
built with this construction. Results 
in terms of greater tire life are so out- 
standing that hauling costs are low- 
ered for the companies which stand- 
ardize on these tires. For example: 
one check completed early this year 
showed six B.F. Goodrich tires with 
shock-shield averaged 4571 hours of 
service against 1600 hours for another 
make. This means that more than 
twice as much earth was moved for 
the same tire cost. 

Another operator reports 17,599 
miles compared to 6476 miles for the 
best of other brands. Another con- 
tractor tried three makes of tires; at 


the end of the test period 24 out of 
70 Brand “A” tires failed, 7 out of 
40 Brand “B” failed. Not one of 38 
B. F. Goodrich tires failed! 

Here is another typical example of 
how B.F. Goodrich research can help 
you reduce your tire costs. If you use 
tires for off-the-road vehicles, trucks, 
or any other purpose, check the B. F. 
Goodrich man before you buy again. 
He can save you money. The B.F, 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tuck Tht, 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Your Most Perishable Food 





is Protected by NICKEL... 


Pure, fresh milk, rich in vitamins and fla- 
vor, untouched by human hands... what 
miracles of cleanliness and speed dairymen 
perform to bring this perfect food to you. 


And helping them, in a dozen different 
ways, is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


By using Nickel, and Nickel alloys such 
as stainless steel, for milking machines, 
tank trucks, pasteurizers, filling machines 
and other equipment, your most perish- 
able food is assured the complete protec- 
tion that dairymen give it. 


Despite daily cleaning with strong chem- 
icals, harsh abrasives and live steam... 
despite the corrosive effect of milk itself... 
equipment made of these metals remains 
smooth, bright, hard. There’s no chance of 
metal contamination destroying milk’s de- 
licious flavor. There’s no pitting to provide 
hiding places for harmful bacteria. 


In fact, all through the dairy industry 
...in the processing of cream, evaporated 
and condensed milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese ... this friendly metal, Nickel, is at 
work, guarding product purity and you. 

In food processing, as in transportation, 
communications and countless other in- 
dustries, versatile Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to form alloys 
that stand up long and serve you well. It 
is as much a part of your daily life as the 
gasoline that runs your car. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. ¥. 


joke! 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Fire engines and bakery trucks, ambu- 
lances and taxicabs, garbage trucks and 
motor buses, private automobiles and police 
cars—the modern community is gasoline 
powered from city hall to city limits. 

















Your community runs on gasoline 


N YOUR way to lunch some busy noontime count the 

many different types of motor vehicles it takes to 
keep your community rolling. It will help you under- 
stand why the improvement of gasoline transportation 
—why every increase in the power and economy of 
gasoline engines — benefits everyone in town. 

For many years, Ethyl antiknock fluid, used by re- 
finers to improve gasoline, has been of considerable help 
in the big, overall job of providing the nation with more 
economical transportation. That is because so many im- 
provements in engines have depended to a large extent 
upon the availability of higher antiknock gasoline. 

During the war, when the bulk of the antiknock fluid 
manufactured was needed for aviation and military 
gasoline, civilian vehicles were forced to operate on 
fuels of lower antiknock quality. This resulted in loss 
of power, performance and economy which could not 
be avoided under wartime conditions. 


For it is true that anything which prevents the de- 


velopment and use of higher antiknock motor fuels can 
not help but impede progress in automotive transporta- 
tion. On the other hand, each improvement in the qual- 
ity of gasoline by petroleum refiners is a definite step 
toward better and more economical transportation for 
your community. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research - Service - Products 























Food products. New developments: 

Dairy products. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced price increases of 1 
cent a quart for milk, about 11 cents a 
pound for butter and 6 cents a pound for 
Cheddar cheese. OPA said the increases 
were necessary to prevent a slump in dairy 
production due to increased feed costs and 
an expectation that Congress may reduce 
food subsidies. The Department of Agri- 
culture estimates May production of but- 
ter at 30 per cent below that of May, 1945, 
largely because of the profitable market for 
cream. Prohibition of sale of whipping 
cream after July 1 is expected to increase 
butter production. 

Meats. The country’s supply of meats in 
1947 may be 1,000,000,000 pounds below 
this year’s inadequate supply, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. The pros- 
pective drop is blamed upon shortage of 
feed grain and increases in feed prices. 

Fruits and vegetables. Record supplies 
of fresh fruits and vegetables were forecast 
for the coming summer. The Agriculture 
Department reported commercial truck- 
crop plantings at near the record acreage 
of 1944, with the yield per acre expected 
to be increased by what.so far has been 
unusually good growing weather. 


Price exemptions. A number of items 
were exempted from price control by OPA. 
They included: ironing-board pads and 
covers, electric curling irons and_hair- 
straightening combs, perfume atomizers, 
some cocktail shakers, metal articles in- 
tended for household decoration, door 
mats, stair treads of rubber, composition 
or fabric, baby swings, baby seats or beds 
for use in automobiles, and matting and 
rugs of coir yarn. 


Army and Navy. Developments in the 
services: 
Enlistments in the Navy reached 516,000, 





The March of the News 





or 16,000 more than needed for permanent 
strength. Army enlistments were 318,912 
for the Air Forces, out of 338,000 needed, 
and 420,000 for the Ground Forces, far 
below goals. 

Demobilization. The Navy discharged 
64,505 during the week, bringing its de- 
mobilization total to 2,452,818. 

Medical officers. Army and Navy re- 
vised reserve medical officer programs to 
put medical discharge requirements on the 
same basis and to make 1,500 doctors avail- 
able to the Veterans’ Administration. 

ROTC. The Army submitted to Con- 
gress a plan for tripling the size of its Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps in schools and 
colleges next autumn. An enrollment of 
200,000 students is planned, with 25,000 
to 30,000 graduates to be commissioned 
annually as Army reserve officers. 

Return of GI's. The Army disclosed that 
180,000 troops were returned from over- 
seas for discharge in April—100,000 from 
Europe, 68.000.from the Pacific and Alaska 
and 12,000 from other points abroad. 
About 100,000 were returned in May, and 
79,000 are to be brought back in June. 
The total now has reached 5,809,000 sitrce 
the end of the war in Europe. 


Parcels for Germany. The Post Office 
Department announced that relief parcels 
would be accepted for delivery in the 
American zone of Germany, excepting the 
American sector of Berlin. The packages 
must not exceed 11 pounds in weight or 
72 inches in combined length and girth. 
Only one parcel a week may be sent by 
the same person to the same addresses. 
Contents are limited to relief items, such 
as nonperishable foods, clothing, soap, 
medicines and the like. The sender must 
label the package “gift parcel,” and state 
the value and contents on a customs dec- 
laration. Charge for postage is 14 cents 
a pound. 
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armless words? Sometimes, yes. But danger- 
| ous to the life of your business when em- 
ployees “juggle”’ figures, “pad” expense accounts, 


“lift” valuable merchandise, “dip” into the till. 


Today, with crime increasing, you cannot afford 
to take chances. More than ever, your company 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds. Bonding 


not only protects your company but also builds 








U. S. K. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


v 





employee morale by providing a tangible “clean 
bill of health.” 


. Mail the coupon below for your free copy of “1001 








” 


Embezzlers.” This unusual book portrays the 
average male and female embezzler . . . gives the 
facts behind many typical cases of employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your complimentary copy of 
**1001 Embezzlers” today. 


\“ you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 
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F Unrrep States Fiperity & GuARANTY Co. 


135 E. Repwoop STREET 
BattimoreE 3, Mp. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “1001 
Embezzlers.” 
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Even today, a dime or so will still en- 
able a fellow to end an evening in style. 
The high cost of living hasn’t ruled out 
some old favorites — not the moon, at 
least, nor summer’s own frosty-cool 
ice cream cone! 

At such a moment, it’s almost un- 
romantic to say anything more. But 
the fact is, there’s a lot besides frosti- 
ness and flavor that makes a certain ice 
cream a very special treat. You see 
it under the labels “‘Sealtest’”’ and 
“Breyers’— and whether by the cone 
or quart, it means extra money’s worth. 


Every lick of ice cream which wears 
these labels is subject to a unique 
supervision, Sealtest Laboratories, 





established by National Dairy, set the 
standards for it. And, moreover, check 
continually to make sure those stand- 
ards are met. 


In over a thousand communities, 
National Dairy member companies 
hold to the high mark fixed by scien- 
tific controls. Only ice cream which 
conforms to Sealtest standards can be 
sold to you under these labels. 


Of course, National Dairy’s red Seal- 
test symbol is found, too, on milk and 
other milk products. The complex sys- 
tem of inspection, the work and re- 
search behind it, are all part of a larger 
program to perfect and improve milk 
in whatever form it reaches you. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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U.S. is to take a right turn as a result of the latest strike crisis; is to 
shift away from its long period of labor-leader dominance in Government. 

Congress definitely is out from under labor-leader control. 

White House is wavering; is not so dominated by labor leaders as it was. 

Supreme Court majority follows the union viewpoint, but the Court‘s role is 
passive, not active. It can't kill what White House and Congress accept. 

Labor leaders definitely overplayed their hand with strikes, definitely 
stirred counterforces in politics greater than the force they control. Result 
is that, in 1947, labor will not dare to carry its use of the strike weapon as 
far as that weapon was carried in 1946. Another exhibition of the use of naked 
power comparable to the one just given can mean the strait jacket for unions. 











The way the tide of opinion now is running.....Out of elections to come: 

A Republican House is becoming a sure thing for the next Congress. 

A Democratic Senate, however, almost surely will remain in 1947. 

A coalition of Republicans and Democrats, conservative, will continue to 
dominate both houses of Congress; will be far stronger in 1947 than in 1946. 

Democratic leaders are almost reconciled to that outlook. 











Mr. Truman's own political future revolved importantly around the Case 
bill, around veto or acceptance of a plan to limit the strike right a bit. 

A veto meant: (1) the White House would be blamed for future strikes; (2) 
right-wing support gained by criticism of union leaders would be lost. 

Acceptance meant: (1) labor leaders would be offended, but, politically, 
would have no place to go; (2) nonunion votes could be picked up. 

The choice thus was: Reject and take responsibility for future strikes, or 
accept and count on some conservative political support plus labor support. 

Chance that organized labor would create a third party remains very small. 
Likewise, the prospect that the labor vote would move to the Republican Party 
remains small. Prospect that labor organizations would not work hard, that they 
might not get out the vote in 1946 and 1948 was what worried Mr. Truman. 








Either way it goes, the outiook suggests this: 

Mr. Truman, barring accident, will seek and get renomination in 1948. 
Mr. Truman's chance of re-election today is less than 50-50. 

Mr. Truman's chance to regain lost political ground is not bright. 
Republican opportunities have not been so promising in 18 years. 











What really is happening in politics is this..... 

The 14,000,000 organized workers are using their power to the limit to get 
what they want; are pressing their advantage and their White House influence. 

The 40,000,000 unorganized workers are being squeezed. 

Normally, the 40,000,000 not in unions are passive, are regarded by the 
politicians as relatively unimportant because they split about 50-50. 

Now, however, the 40,000,000 have been jarred by the strikes that deny them 
the things they want, by the wage increases to the 14,000,000 that force up 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


prices that the 40,000,000 must pay, by the way labor leaders get White House 
attention for their problems while there aren't leaders for the unorganized. 

The consequence is that shifting is under way in political allegiance of 
the great mass of people outside unions. How great this shift is to be will de- 
termine to what extent organized labor is to lose political power. 

Politicians who bowed automatically to labor leaders in the past now must 
decide whether that bowing will cost more than it will gain in the future. 

Chances are strong that union leaders hurt themselves by their strikese 








There is this other practical consideration confronting Mr. Truman: 

Farm vote is pretty well lost so long as White House bows to labor. 

Labor vote now is split by White House playing of favorites. 

John L. Lewis, a Republican, is in special White House favor. 

Phil Murray, a Truman supporter, is on the outside looking in. 

A. F. Whitney, a long-time Truman backer, is banished from the White House. 

It's an awful tangle for the President to find himself in. It is a situa- 
tion that couldn't have developed if opponents had planned it that way. 

Mr. Truman's one political hope probably is to try for conservative support. 














Draft Act now seems sure to be extended to May, 1947. 

18-year-olds may be exempt from all future draft. 

If drafted, 18-year-olds will be limited to service in U.S. 

19-year-olds probably will be restored to draft. 

Drafted men in service will serve a 2-year term if 18- and 19-year-olds are 
exempt from draft, an 18-month term of service if draft takes these age 
groups, an intermediate term if only 19-year-olds are made subject to future draft. 

That's the outlook in a nutshell. 














Britain will get Congress approval for her $4,400,000,000 loan before long. 

France is getting another $1,400,000,000 loan to add to the $1,050,000,000 
she already had received, and France will seek another $1,000,000,000. 

China will get $500,000,000 if and when she stops civil war. 

Dollars, in other words, are about to begin their big flow abroad. That 
flow, in years just ahead, probably will reach $20,000,000,000; will go far to 
get the world back in working order again. It is still a question whether the 
Russians will get a cut in U.S. dollar loans, with odds now against it. 

Big question, however, is whether borrowers are to be permitted to pay back 
loans made after World War II more easily than they were permitted to pay back 
loans after World War I. That depends on U.S. ability and willingness to accept 
foreign goods in great quantity in the years ahead when U.S. industry will be 
grinding out vast quantities of nearly everything. Outlook of repayment is not 
any brighter after this war than after the last war. 








U.S. is to continue its "tough" line in dealing with Russia. 

Russia very obviously is not going to be frightened by U.S. 

Net result will be that Russia will go her way, U.S. hers. 

That is very bad. It means an unsettled world. It means Communist effort 
to stir internal conflict in many areas. It means a U.S. effort to underwrite 
regimes abroad that will look westward, not eastward for alignment. 

End product of a U.S.-Russian diplomatic conflict is trouble, and then, at 
some time, war. Yet a basis for co-operation is proving difficult to find. 

A new Big Three meeting to try to straighten things out is a possibility, 
but not yet a probability. Mr. Truman thinks that Russia's Stalin this time 
should come to Washington. Mr. Truman thinks that he got burned at Potsdam. 








At home, strikes now will ease a bit and things will begin to look up. 


See also pages 13, 20, 22, 44, 71. 
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Tus Ford message is urgent and 
important to every truck operator 
in America—from grocer, laundry- 
man and farmer to construction 
contractors and coal merchants. 


FORD TRUCKS ARE BEING 
BUILT AND DELIVERED, BY 
THOUSANDS, RIGHT NOW. 
They’re rolling to work, to help lick 
the biggest hauling job America 
ever faced. Whatever your favorite 
type and model of America’s fore- 
most truck, it is more than likely 
available among the seventy-eight 
different Ford units now in produc- 
tion. 


Ford Trucks Mean Business! They’re 
the finest in Ford history — with 
big, basic engineering advance- 
ments designed to save you money. 
Your Ford Dealer is the man to 
see... get your order in... NOW! 


MORE FORD 


TRUCKS IN USE 
TODAY THAN ANY 


OTHER MAKE 








FORO TRUCKS 
__ MEAN BUSINESS 








ONLY THE FORD 2-TON TRUCK 
aves YoU ACE THESE Bia FEATURES! 


x Performance! 100 h.p. Ford V-8 engine or 90 h.p. Ford Six! 
ake Flexibility! 2-speed rear axle... 8 speeds forward, 2 reverse! 
x Strength! Heavy-duty, double-channel frame! 
Ww Driving ease! Vacuum power axle shift! Power brakes! 


ak Long engine life! 4-ring Flightlight pistons . . . Oil filter 
- « « Oil bath air cleaner! 


* Roadability! Shock-proof steering! Auxiliary springs! 


* Range and capacity! Conventional and C.O.E. units... 
14,500 and 15,000 pounds GVW rating, respectively ! 
8.25 x 20 10-ply dual rear tires! 


The 2-Ton nominal rating applies when this truck is equipped as described above. 


It’s big... it’s rugged... it’s reliable... it’s Ford! See the new Ford 
2-Ton now! It’s another big step toward an even greater range of truck 
sizes and types—it rounds out the range of Ford Trucks now rolling 
off the lines... Light Duty, Tonner, 1¥%-ton Conventional, 1'4-ton 
C.O.E., School Bus chassis, Dump Truck chassis. Visit your Ford Dealer! 
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position on DDT? 


Have you been thinking of how DDT can 
work for you . . . as the basic ingredient 
in a new product... as an “‘extra”’ sell- 
ing-point on something you’re manufac- 
turing now? 

The buying public is looking for DDT 
... expecting it to turn up in many easy- 
to-use forms . . . in paints, in polishes, 
perhaps even in soaps. And the man with 
agood DDT product may havea lucrative 
market ahead! 


Du Pont will help the manufacturer 
with a DDT idea. He can draw upon the 
wealth of laboratory and field experience 
gained by Du Pont as a major supplier of 
DDT to the government during the war. 


And Du Pont can supply Technical 
Grade DDT that’s uniformly dependable 
because of the way it is manufactured. It 
works well in either dry or liquid formu- 
lations and dissolves quickly, forming 
clear solutions. 





If you have a DDT idea—whether for | 
insecticide or new type product—work it | 


out with Du Pont. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


If it has to do with DDT, 
work it out with DU PONT 


QU POND 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- - » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, raise the 
ceiling prices of wood flooring that you 
sell. Higher retail prices are authorized by 
the Office of Price Administration to re- 
flect dollars-and-cents increases already 
granted to lumber mills. The higher prices 
apply to all oak flooring, beech flooring 
produced in certain areas, and miscel- 
laneous hardwood flooring. 


x * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- 
come tax on the gain from the sale of a 
corporation’s properties that you, as 
liquidating agent, sell immediately after 
the corporation’s dissolution. The U.S. 
Tax Court rules that the capital gain re- 
sulting from one such sale is taxable to the 
corporation, and not to the individual 
stockholders. 


YOU CAN sometimes get a permit to 
build or convert a structure into dwelling 
units for more than one family, even 
though you are not a veteran and plan to 
use one of the units for yourself. The Na- 
tional Housing Agency amends its regula- 
tions to make it possible for some nonvet- 
erans to get such building permits. They, 
however, do not carry priorities assistance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably write a letter to 
your employes, before a collective-bargain- 
ing election, expressing opposition to a 
closed shop as a matter of policy, without 
violating the Wagner Labor Act. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board reverses its 
previous stand. It holds that one employer 
was not coercive in saying in a pre-election 
letter that company policy would not com- 
pel an employe to join any union as a 
condition of employment. 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, count on 
evicting a tenant by means of a State- 
court order, if the OPA obtains federal 
court agreement that eviction would vio- 
late its rent-control regulations. The U.S. 
Supreme Court rules in two cases that fed- 
eral courts have the power to prevent such 
evictions. 

ee ® 


YOU CAN expect to pay higher prices 
for portable pneumatic power-driven 
tools that you buy. Manufacturers of these 
tools are granted an interim price increase 


and administrative decisions: 


of 12 per cent to offset high production 
costs. Buyers must pay higher prices re. 
gardless of whether they purchase tools 
from manufacturers or from dealers, 


* * * 


YOU CAN manufacture more passen. 
ger-car tires than earlier plans called for, 
The Civilian Production Administration 
raises its 1946 production schedule of tires 
for passenger cars by 3,150,000, for a new 
total of 69,150,000. Schedules for other 
types of tires are revised downward. 


YOU CANNOT expect to recover addi- 
tional costs under your terminated war 
contract after an agreement has been 
reached on settlement of the contract. The 
Comptroller General rules that one con- 
tractor, who made a settlement agreement 
and later filed a claim for costs that should 
have been included in the settlement, can- 
not recover the amount of the later claim, 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy various types of com. 
mercial and pleasure vessels that are be- 
ing offered for sale from Government sur- 
pluses. The U. S. Maritime Commission is 
asking for bids on three groups of craft 
located in Eastern, Western and Gulf 
Coast areas. The vessels include motor 
launches, cruisers, patrol boats, tugs, small 
freighters and barges. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take an income tax de- 
duction to cover amounts paid to the Gov- 
ernment for violation of OPA price regula- 
tions. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
holds that such payments are not deduct- 
ible, regardless of whether violations are 
willful or the result of failure to take pre- 
cautions, 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain data from the Depart- 
ment of Labor on how to set up an appren- 
tice-training program for veterans in your 
plant. The Department has just issued two 
publications on this apprentice-training 
service under the GI Bill of Rights. 

* * * 

YOU CAN sell pig iron on an adjust- 
able pricing basis. OPA allows producers 
to sell pig iron at present ceiling prices sub- 
ject to an increased charge if ceilings later 
are raised. 





Conclusions expressea in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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y ~\ Versatile NBC broadcasts in the interest 
of all listeners, providing many special 
programs for numbers of special groups. 


With many strings to its bow, NBC has for 
20 years been fulfilling its pledge to broadcast 
in the interest of all listeners . . . providing 
not only programs which entertain the great 
majority of the listening public but also pro- 
grams which have a limited appeal enjoyed by 
special groups with individual requirements. 


This wide range of special service broadcasts 
includes such musical programs as Symphony 
of the Air, The NBC Concert Orchestra and 
Concert of Nations, which is a feature of the 
NBC University of the Air—as are Our Foreign 
Policy, Home Around the World* and Tales of 
the Foreign Service. Joining these programs as 
part of NBC’s United Nations projects is The 


Pacific Story*, an established historical-geo- 
graphical dramatic series. Religion of all the 
major creeds is served by The Art of Living, 
Highlights of the Bible, The Catholic Hour* and 
The Eternal Light* . . . while public affairs pro- 
grams include such varied features as Consumer 
Time*, The Veterans’ Advisor, The National 
Hour, America United, National Farm and Home 
Hour*, and The Baxters*. 


NBC devotes over half its hours-on-the-air 
to noncommercial programs of special interest 
to people with special tastes. Many more pro- 
grams whose subject matter and presentation 
are in keeping with these are sponsored by 
forward-looking industries and individual firms. 


*Cited by the Institute for Education by Radio of Ohio State University. 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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If vou are looking for a career, your 

Bell ‘Telephone Company may 

have exactly what you want —work that’s 
interesting, important and pleasant. 

Right now in many places Bell Companies 


need young women to help 


meet the demand for telephone service. 


Wages and working conditions, good. 
Associates, friendly. Annual vacations 
with pay. Benefit payments. 


Attractive openings of many kinds. 


Ask the nearest Bell Telephone employment 
office to tell you what opportunities 


there are in your community. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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A REMEDY FOR STRIKES? 
CASE BILL AS FIRST BIG TEST 


Plan for Penalties Against Workers Who Evade Bargaining Rules 


Involved procedure that 
unions face in measure 
sent to the White House 


The right of labor unions to strike is on 
the way toward some limit. Congress in- 
sists that this limit, on a permanent basis, 
should be applied now. President Truman 
wants Congress to devote six more months 
of study to the question, while giving him 
temporary power to deal with strikes. 

Both Congress and the White House are 
agreed that something will have to be done 














—White in Akron Beacon Journal 


SWINGING BACK 
... limits are on the way 





about strikes. Every important strike that 
occurs hereafter will add to the pressure 
for some kind of law to limit the right of 
a labor leader to call men from jobs before 
exhausting the possibility of agreement 
through bargaining. 

No plan yet offered, however, prohibits 
strikes. There is no plan, for instance, that 
would stop John L. Lewis from closing the 
mines again in 1947, just as he did in 1946, 
with equally disastrous effects. Likewise, 
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strikers are not to be drafted for work, even 
as an emergency measure, as proposed by 
Mr. Truman. But there is a plan to impose 
additional rules of conduct on most unions, 
and to add to the hazards of striking. 

Basis for a limit cu strikes, to be im- 
posed now or later, is provided by the Case 
bill. This measure originated in the House 
under authorship of Representative Francis 
Case (Rep.), of South Dakota. It was re- 
written in the Senate to include changes 
suggested mainly by three Republican 
Senators—Ball, of Minnesota; Taft, of 
Ohio, and Smith of New Jersey. This bill 
has been sent to the President. A veto can 
kill it for 1946. Its broad terms, however, 
will then be revived in 1947, after this 
year’s elections. These are the terms, in 
general, under which labor unions some 
day probably will be required to live. 

Rules that Congress wants labor unions 
to. observe can best be shown by an exam- 
ple. These rules will go into effect if Mr. 
Truman accepts the bill Congress has sent 
to him. They will be blocked temporarily 
if Mr. Truman refuses to approve the 
bill. It is assumed for purposes of the ex- 
ample, however, that the bill is signed and 
2, union makes up its mind to use its power 
to force concessions from an employer. 

A notice of intent to reopen contract 
negotiations is sent by the union to the 
affected company. The contract in this 
example permits reopening on 30 days’ 
notice. Immediately, the terms of the law 
will take effect, assuming that Mr. Tru- 
man permits. The law will require that 
negotiations begin within 10 days after 
notice of intent to reopen the contract. 
The law also requires that both sides at- 
tempt to settle the dispute. This means 
that union leaders would be required to 
state their demands and to bargain on 
them, just as employers now are required 
by law to do. John L. Lewis, in such a 
situation, could not again legally refuse to 
reveal all of his demands while his miners 
remained out on strike several weeks. No 
punishment, however, is imposed upon a 
union leader for failure to bargain. 

A federal mediation board now enters 
the picture. This is to be a new board. It 


will have five members, as Congress has 
planned it, all representing the public. It 
steps into this case, either on its own mo- 
tion or upon request, when it is apparent 
that the parties to the dispute need help 
in reaching an agreement. 

Intervention of the mediation board au- 
tomatically imposes certain obligations 
upon the union and the employer. 

The union is compelled to refrain from 
striking for 60 days from the date when 
the employer is notified of the union’s 
desire to reopen negotiations. It must also 
refrain from engaging in any work slow- 





- Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS CASE 
. « . Orginated strike rules 


downs during the period. Meanwhile, Gov- 
ernment conciliators representing the 
board try to work out a settlement of the 
dispute. 

The employer, during this period, must 
leave his wage rates and other employment 
conditions unchanged. He may not fire 
any employe, or cut anyone’s pay, while 
the board is involved in the case. 

A strike, if called during the 60-day 
waiting period, will cost the strikers many 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BALL 
Terms were rewritten ... 


benefits of the Wagner Act. These strikers 
may be fired and their jobs given to non- 
strikers. Once discharged, the strikers may 
not vote in elections to choose bargaining 
representatives. They cannot obtain rein- 
statement to their jobs from the National 
Labor Relations Board, as in the past. 
Seniority rights will go with loss of jobs. 

There is nothing, however, to prevent 
‘the employer from reinstating the strikers 
to their old jobs, if he chooses to do so. 
If they are reinstated, they regain their 
rights under the Wagner Act. 

A lockout or pay reduction during the 
60-day period, assuming the Case bill be- 
comes law, will make the employer subject 
to charges of unfair labor practices by 
NLRB. 

The Government, operating through the 
mediation board, will try various ways of 
bringing the disputing union and employer 
into agreement. All of this still assumes 
that a bill of this kind becomes law. 

Conciliators from the board’s staff will 
sit in on the negotiations, make proposals 
and counterproposals. 

If conciliation fails, members of the 
mediation board may be assigned to serve 
on a mediation panel to handle the dispute. 
Mediation is used frequently now. The 
mediators will study company costs in re- 
lation to wage demands, and suggest a 
compromise solution. 

If mediation is unsuccessful, the media- 
tion board will propose that the dispute be 
arbitrated. This requires the consent of 
both employer and union. 

If arbitration is rejected by either side, 
the board then has exhausted all its steps 


for settlement. Its function is ended, un- 
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less the dispute involves a public utility, 
such as a telephone or power company, 
whose rates are fixed by a federal agency. 
If the board finds that this dispute threat- 
ens to interrupt an “essential monopolized 
service,” it may request the President to 
create an emergency commission. 

This commission is to investigate and re- 
port within 30 days, or, at the latest, 60 
days. No strike may be taken during this 
period. However, if the emergency com- 
mission fails to work out a settlement, the 
union then is free to strike. There is no 
provision for Government seizure, even in 
the event of a telephone or power strike. 

Those are the steps to be followed in set- 
tling disputes when the broad terms of the 
Case bill are put in effect, now or later. But 
there are other important requirements 
that will bring a new kind of control over 





—Acme 
SENATOR SMITH 
e.. to delay strike action... 


the practices and activities of unions when- 
ever this type of bill becomes law. 

Union racketeering, of one type, will 
be prevented. Interference with interstate 
commerce by violence, threats, coercion or 
intimidation will be illegal. This provision 
is aimed at a practice that long has roused 
the ire of Congress. It is the practice, used 
by members of a labor union, of stopping 
trucks driving from New Jersey to New 
York, and forcing the drivers, by threats 
or violence, to pay a day’s wage for a 
union driver before being permitted to pro- 
ceed into New York. Such practices as this 
will be outlawed throughout the country. 

Unions of foremen and supervisors 
that include rank-and-file workers will be 
denied protection of the Wagner Act in 
seeking recognition for collective-bargain- 


ing purposes. Employers who wish to do 
so, however, will still be free to sign 
agreements with foremen’s unions of 
this type. 

Unions violating contracts may be 
sued by employers in federal courts. Thus, 
an employer, under this kind of law, can 
collect damages from a union treasury if 
the union strikes in violation of contract. 
Individuals who strike in violation of con- 
tract, when the strike is not authorized 
by the union, may lose their rights under 
the Wagner Act. 

Secondary boycotts will be _ illegal 
when legislation of the Case-bill type be- 
comes law. This will prevent members of 
one union from refusing to work on ma- 
terials produced by a rival union. It also 
will make it illegal to strike to force an 
employer to stop using products of some 
other plant. 

Royalty payments to any fund that 
is to be administered solely by the union 
will be illegal. There is no objection to such 
funds when jointly administered by em- 
ployer and union. 

These restrictions against labor may not 
become law immediately. President Tru- 
man, through his power of veto, may stop 
them temporarily. But they represent so 
definitely the will of a marjority of Con- 
gress that they may become law in another 
year or two. The swing to the right in 
public sentiment that now is occurring in 
this country is likely to bring to Washing- 
ton next year even more Congressmen who 
do not reflect the labor viewpoint. In that 
“ase, there easily can be enough support 
for the Case bill, or a similar measure, to 
override a presidential veto. 





os 
—Wide World 


SENATOR TAFT 
... stop racketeering. 
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Political Crisis for Mr. Truman: 
Threatened Loss of Labor Vote 


Unions’ Resentment Over Emergency Moves to Control Strikers 


Difficulty of keeping support 
of white-collar workers if 
inflation gets out of hand 


President Truman now is in the midst 
of a political crisis of the first order. A 
general reshuffing of the groups from 
which the Democrats have drawn their 
power for almost 16 years is occurring. 
The regrouping easily may decide the out- 
come of the 1946 and 1948 elections. 

All through the years of Democratic 
power, the party has drawn its greatest 
aid from workers and from the unemployed, 
potential workers. Most of the latter now 
have been absorbed into the working forces 
to swell the total number of workers to 54,- 
000,000. Of these, 14,000,000 are organized; 
40,000,000 are not. In large numbers, both 
groups voted regularly for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, but the keystone of Democratic 
power was the labor vote in big industrial 
cities. These cities generally swing elections. 
Mr. Truman fell heir to this support. 

Mr. Truman’‘s predicament. Now the 
political inheritance of Mr. Truman is fall- 
ing to pieces. Organized labor is up in arms 
against him because of the club that he 
asked Congress to give him for use in 
strike emergencies. Congress has handed 
him the Case bill, which he must accept 
or veto. It would put a lasting curb upon 
some labor activities and its name is anath- 
ema to labor leaders. The congressional 
situation adds peril to a political predica- 
ment that already is dangerous for him. 

Senate Republicans, aligning themselves 
with prolabor Democrats, already have 
wiped out the President’s proposal to draft 
into the Army men who strike after the 
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WAITING FOR THE SEASON TO OPEN 


Government has taken over their industry. 

This put the President in a quandary. 
It posed a series of political questions for 
him. Would a signing of the Case bill 
bring new, unorganized workers into the 
Democratic fold sufficiently to offset the 
labor support that would be lost? Or, could 
he win back the support of labor by a veto 
of the Case bill? Many labor leaders indi- 
cated that their break with Mr. Truman, 
because of his emergency recommenda- 
tions, was positive and final. They think he 
is listening to antiunion advisers and is 
turning definitely to the right. 

Cheers from unorganized. At the 
moment, the President is drawing cheers 


ration 





from among the 40,000,000 farmers, white- 
collar and other unorganized workers who 
have felt that they were being squeezed by 
an organized minority. Mail has piled up 
at the White House praising the demands 
of Mr. Truman for antistrike legislation. 
Farmers, white-collar and other unor- 
ganized workers resented the strikes that 
were holding up the goods that they want- 
ed. They saw organized workers getting 
higher wages because of strikes, or the 
threat of strikes. And they saw the begin- 
ning of a price spiral. They felt that the 
organized minority was running away 
with the country, and they cheered when 
Mr. Truman swatted the labor leaders. 
Worried politicians. But thoughtful 
Democratic politicians are worried. Out- 
side the Democratic South, this autumn’s 
election will turn upon about 100 congres- 
sional districts in certain key industrial 
areas in fewer than a dozen States, such as 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Union labor holds the key to these districts. 
The hope now is that a strongly worded 
veto of the Case bill, with an arrangement 
by Congress for a broad inquiry into the 
kind of long-range labor law that is needed, 
will quiet the ruffled feelings on both sides 
and send labor-union men into the cam- 
paign to fight for election of prolabor Dem- 
ocrats. But labor leaders are so angry at 
Mr. Truman that they may refuse to be 
mollified by a veto of the Case bill. 
Lewis puzzle. One element in the sit- 
uation that is puzzling friends of Mr. Tru- 
man is the gentle manner in which he 
dealt -with John L. Lewis, whose miners 
were walking out of pits that were under 
the control of the Federal Government at 
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the same time that the President was de- 
nouncing by name the heads of the two 
Brotherhoods of Railways Engineers and 
Trainmen. 

The negotiations with Mr. Lewis went 
forward to a settlement and Mr. Truman 
permitted himself to be photographed in 
a genial handshake with the leader of the 
mine workers. The background of Mr. 
Lewis is one of sound Republicanism, in- 
terrupted only by a brief support of Mr. 
Roosevelt in his early Administrations. 

But Alvanley Johnston and A. F. Whit- 
ney, who drew bitter personal denuncia- 
tions from Mr. Truman, are heads of two 
Railroad Brotherhoods that had supported 
Mr. Truman personally in his past races 
for the Senate in Missouri. This is stiffen- 
ing the determination of the Brotherhoods 
to fight him in the future, even to the ex- 
tent of dipping into their reserve funds. 

Republican opportunity. The situa- 
tion is presenting an opportunity to the 
Republicans. In the Senate, several were 
quick to sense this. Senators Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan and Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio were just as quick in their 
opposition to the labor-draft proposal as 
were prolabor Senators like Wayne Morse 
of Oregon. 

What the Democrats fear more than any 
wholesale shift of organized labor from the 
Democratic side to the Republican in an 
election, however, is that organized work- 
ers simply will stay at home on election 
day. In such an event, the Democrats 
stand to lose. 

The reason is this: Most Democrats in 
decisive industrial districts are workers. 
The Republicans in these districts often 
are business and professional men. It re- 
quires more of an effort for the industrial 
worker to vote than it does for the busi- 
ness and professional man. The worker 
has to take time off and does not get paid 
for it. Often he figures that his vote is not 
worth the money and time it costs him. 

This is where CIO’s Political Action 
Committee is fitting into the picture, often 
in an open alliance with the Democratic 
organization. It helps to dramatize the is- 
sues for the workers. It tries to show them 
why they should get out and vote for can- 
didates who will support the programs 
that are beneficial to organized labor. 

Unorganized workers. The fact that 
Mr. Truman’s new role is favored by un- 
organized workers, of whom there are three 
times as many as there are organized work- 
ers, is not causing realistic Democratic pol- 
iticians to cheer. The 40,000,000 are split 
into all sorts of groups, with varying inter- 
ests. The interests of the 14,000,000 are 
fairly well unified. 

Among the 40,000,000 are upward of 
7,000,000 farmers. Outside the Solid South, 
the Democrats virtually have written off 
the farm vote. Northern, Middle Western 
and Far Western farmers, generally, have 


been voting for Republicans for more than. 
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a decade. After one burst of enthusiasm, 
they fell away from the New Deal. 
White-collar and other unorganized 
workers have gone along with the Demo- 
crats in large numbers all through the New 
Deal years. Mr. Roosevelt showed himself 
aware of this fact throughout the 1944 
campaign. Time and again, he spoke of the 
need for holding the line against inflation 
as a safeguard for the living standard of 
the white-collar man who had no way of 
stretching his income to meet rising prices. 
OPA threat. Behind the present en- 
thusiasm of white-collar and unorganized 
groups for Mr. Truman’s blows at labor 
leaders lies an incipient threat. One of the 
reasons for the resentment against strikes 
was that they were delaying production. 
But another was the fact that wage in- 
creases are passed along to the general 
public in the form of price boosts. 
Steadily, in one way or another, the 


to the appointment of Edwin W. Pauley, 
a California oilman, as Under Secretary of 
the Navy. New defections are developing 
as a result of the latest call for strike. 
breaking power. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Mr. Roosevelt's 
Secretary of Treasury and a close personal 
friend of the late President, also is taking 
the field in opposition to the new Truman 
tactics. Mr. Morgenthau says Mr. Truman 
has renounced the Roosevelt philosophy 
and the Roosevelt policies, thus bringing 
about the present “state of crisis.” 

Mr. Morgenthau, in a radio speech, said 
Mr. Truman’s demand for legislation with 
which to break strikes “is the only logical 
outcome of a whole series of disastrous de. 
cisions extending over the past year; the 
inflationary conditions which are the un. 
derlying causes of strikes and economic 
dislocations today have their roots in the 
thoughtless haste with which Mr. Truman 





RESPONSE TO A PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
Cheers from the unorganized . . . blame from unions 


40,000,000 unorganized workers are seeing 
the OPA price controls either whittled 
away, or lifted to grant higher prices for 
one commodity after another. The real 
earnings of the unorganized workers often 
are tending to contract. And the blame 
for this is being turned toward Mr. Tru- 
man, weakening his strength among these 
groups. 

New Deal opposition. One by one the 
men who worked with Mr. Roosevelt in 
the New Deal era are turning against Mr. 
Truman. Among the first was Harold 
Ickes, who quit the post as Secretary of 
Interior in a wave of furious opposition 


permitted many wartime controls to be 
scrapped.” 

The only New Dealer left in the Cabinet 
from the Roosevelt days, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, has had no comment since Mr. Tr- 
man’s labor-draft proposal. Two days be- 
fore that proposal was made, Mr. Wallace 
said Mr. Truman would be a candidate for 
President in 1948 and would have the 
Commerce Secretary’s support. 

But the whole political picture has turned 
upside down since Mr. Wallace made that 
statement. Mr. Truiman’s personal future 
is in the balance. And so are the next two 
elections. 
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VALENTINO SARRA, PHOTOGRAPHER OF MEN OF DISTINCTION 


Che Hen b Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


” USTOM” Blended for the enjoyment of those who in America. So rare, so smooth, so mellow, it has never been 
can afford and appreciate the finest...Lord Calvert produced except in limited quantities, with each bottle 
has been for years the most expensive whiskey blended individually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Ysa HE makes a product 





SHE makes 


Man plans—he works in the labora- 
tory and at the drafting board—and 


a new product is born. 


Woman, as purchasing agent for 
the home, appraises that product. 
As she accepts it, it becomes estab- 
lished in the home—its use develops 
into a family habit—and the success 
of the product is assured. 

How important it is to reach the 


mind of woman through the kind of 


magazine which serves her special- 
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ized interests in everything that 
affects her home, her family and 


herself! 


McCall’s—Trusted Guide 
In 3,500,000 Homes 


Continuous research in the actual 
homes of readers gives McCall’s edi- 
tors a unique insight into the way 
women think. That is why McCall’s 
speaks so understandingly to women 
about the things they need, and 


want, and hope for. That is why, 








Painted for McCall’s by Roy Spreter 


it a family habit 


for women in more than 3,500,000 
homes, McCall’s is more than a 
source of entertainment and infor- 
mation—it is a magazine-they really 
live by. A potent medium, indeed, 
for moving new ideas, new products, 


into women’s minds, 
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IF THE DRAFT LAW ENDS— 


Army’‘s Need to Keep Men Longer in a Shoriage of Replacements 


Probability that youths of 
19 will be inducted under 
compromise by Congress 


Draft of men into military service ends 
July 1, after more than five years, unless 
Congress renews the Selective Service Act. 
A renewal of the Act, modified somewhat, 
now is in the process of being approved 
by Congress. Approval is to be influenced 
by what would happen if the Act now 
died. 

Crux of the matter is this: If induc- 
tions stop, veterans now in the Army will 
be kept in until they have completed two 
years’ service. But, if an effective law is 
continued, these veterans will be released 
after 18 months’ service and all fathers 
will be let out by midsummer. 

Thus, Congress now is faced with the 
alternatives of letting the draft die and 
keeping veterans in uniform for an addi- 
tional six months, or of finding some way 
to extend a peacetime draft that works, 
which involves the induction of youths 
under 20. 

If the draft stops July 1, these things 
will follow: 

Volunteering will become the sole meth- 
od for obtaining men for military service. 
The Navy and Air Forces believe that 
they can obtain the men they need by 
volunteer methods, but the Army. insists 
that it cannot. 

The Army, less its Air Forces, is sched- 
uled to total 1,150,000 men in July, and to 
be reduced to 670,000 by mid-1947. It in- 
cludes 420,000 volunteers now, and the 
rate of volunteering has dropped to 
10,000 weekly. 


In addition, soldiers now in the Regular . 


Army—the men who have volunteered for 
short terms—will have to be released at a 
rate of 55,000 a month, beginning in the 
autumn. This rate exceeds the rate at 
which the size of the Army is scheduled to 
be reduced. 

Drafted men, as a result, must be kept 
in the Army for a maximum period, now 
set at two years, in order to meet the 
Army’s man-power requirements during 
the coming year, provided there is no draft. 
Even this will leave the Ground Forces 
several thousand men short of their planned 
strength by July, 1947. 

Army fathers, meanwhile, will be kept 
uniform for a full two years of service, if 
drafted replacements are not available. 

Those are the facts that are influencing 
a shift in Congress to the idea that the 
draft itself must be continued for another 
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year, and maybe longer, depending on 
what the world situation is then. Just how 
effective this extended draft law will be 
depends on who is made eligible for in- 
duction. 

If youths 18 and 19 are exempt 
under an extended draft law, the effects 
will be pretty much the same as no draft 
at all. 

Only about 36,000 men of the ages 20 
through 29 are eligible for the draft with 
the present list of exemptions, Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson estimates. 
This number would not be large enough to 
fill one month’s quota of the Army’s man- 
power needs for the coming year. 

If the draft of men 18 to 26 is re- 
vived however, quotas can be met, and 
these effects will follow: 

Veterans still in the Army will be re- 
leased as much as six months sooner. Dis- 
charge requirements are to be gradually 
reduced, in this case, from two years’ serv- 
ice in July, to 18 months’ service by early 
autumn. Discharge will then be on an 18- 
month basis until July, 1947, unless Con- 
gress declares an official end to the war 
meantime, forcing the Army to release all 
draftees within six months. 

Army fathers who are not volunteers are 
to be automatically released by the end 
of August, under this draft provision, re- 
gardless of their point scores or length of 
service. 

Men drafted after July 1 may expect to 
be in uniform for a maximum of 18 months, 





or a shorter period if the volunteer rate 
permits their replacement ‘by regular en- 
listees. 

High-school graduates of this year’s 
class will furnish most of the eligible men 
under this age provision. 

If youths 19, but not 18, are drafted 
under an extended Selective Service Act, 
the effect will be a compromise, with 
enough drafted replacements available to 
release veterans from the Army after less 
than two years’ but more than 18 months’ 
service. 

A large portion of this year’s high-school 
graduating class could be inducted under 
this provision, with most of the rest be- 
coming eligible within the coming year. 

Moreover, few youths of 19 are fathers, 
and fewer have occupational deferments: 
Only those who already have been in the 
service or who are disqualified physically 
will be exempt, for the most part. Draw- 
back is that this group already has been 
picked over by the wartime draft, and 
exemptions of the able bodied have been 
restricted mostly to high-school students. 

The outlook now is for Congress to 
favor this sort of compromise, to give the 
Army some of the men needed to permit 
release of wartime veterans by inducting 
youths of 19, while freeing those of 18 
from the threat of being drafted. The de- 
cision, whatever it is, must be made with- 
in the next three weeks if this country’s 
peacetime draft law is to remain in effect 
during the coming year. 
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U. S. TROOPS IN PARIS 
Their draft stake: continued service or release 
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FULL SHELVES AHEAD FOR U.S:.: 
UPWARD TREND IN PRODUCTION 


Outlook for More Consumer Goods as Strikes End and Prices Rise 


Record output of auto tires, 
vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines and electric irons 


Industry now is poised to give the 
country the greatest supply of goods that 
ever has been seen. Effects of the coal 
strike will require five or six weeks to 
wear off, but soon after this period produc- 
tion shoyld begin to hum. By next August, 
the huge volume of peacetime production 
that everybody expected should be under 
way on a reasonably balanced basis. 

A longer period, however, will be re- 
quired before retail shelves reflect this up- 
turn in production. Stocks of goods ready 
for sale in many lines still are far below 
demand and are being snapped up by 
buyers as fast as they appear. This con- 
dition promises to continue into autumn 
before goods become generally available 
to most buyers. By autumn, store stocks 
should begin to improve in one line of 
goods after another. 

Upward trend. What promises to turn 
the spigot on production are these factors: 

Big strikes for 1946, stoppages that af- 
fect the production and distribution of 
basic materials, are largely over. A ship- 
ping strike may occur, but its effects will 
not be as important as the strikes in the 
steel, coal and railroad industries. Future 
strikes are likely to have only local effects. 

Some labor curbs also may develop. 
Congress is in a mood to restrict union 
activities and the White House has asked 
for added power. This pressure may cool 
workers’ enthusiasm to walk off the job. 

Price-control policy to prevail after July 
1 is to be more pleasing to industry. Tight 
wartime pricing already is relaxed and will 
relax further. Government pressure against 
profits is to ease. 

Consumer spending shows no signs of 
slackening. Dollars already are being spent 
at a rate that tops war peaks, and that 
rate promises to increase month by month. 

Removal of restraints on production 
and the size of the consumer market both 
point certainly to a boom. Actually, indus- 
try was set for a boom early this year when 
strikes tied up such basic industries as 
steel, coal and metals. Plants untouched by 
strikes, as the chart shows, already have 
approached a volume of output that com- 
pares favorably with the boom year of 
1941, and some industries are exceeding 
those levels. 
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The output of products that are in 
short supply, compared with prewar out- 
put, gives an idea of what is going on in- 
side American factories. 

Automobile production, at 152,206 pas- 
senger cars a month, was almost halfway 
toward the average monthly output of 
1941 and was creeping up. Peak production 
is promsied later in the year, when steel 
supplies start flowing in large volume five 
or six weeks hence. 

Trucks are being turned out at close to 
prewar levels. This part of the automobile 
industry had only minor reconversion 
problems. 

Automobile tires reached 5,400,000 a 
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—Burck in Chicago Times 


“IT'S THIS WAITING!” 


month to top the prewar monthly average 
of 4,200,000. The tire shortage is due to 
high demand, rather than to low pro- 
duction. 

Vacuum-cleaner shipments exceeded 
the best prewar year’s monthly average in 
April, when 174,000 units were shipped. 

Mechanical refrigerators, at 98,000 a 
month, still were below the prewar average. 
This industry was hampered by the strike 
in electrical plants and faces shortages of 
sheet steel, motors, copper connecting parts 
and tin plate. 

Radio production is nearing the 1940- 
1941 level of 1,078,000 sets a month, and 
will surpass this volume when more cabi- 
nets, condensers and tubes are available. 


Bicycles also are being produced at close 
to prewar levels. Latest reports show out. 
put of 120,500 a month, against an average 
output in 1941 of 155,000 units a month, 

Sewing machines, like refrigerators, 
still face reconversion problems. Shortages 
of cabinets, motors and castings are keep. 
ing production to below half of prewar 
levels. Monthly production, however, js 
three times as high as it was last December, 

Washing machines are being turned out 
at a rate that exceeds the best prewar 
rate. Latest reports place shipments at 
177,000 a month, a level 12 per cent higher 
than the average prewar month. 

Electric irons promise to be in ample 
supply fairly soon. The most recent month- 
ly report showed 382,000 irons shipped, 
against a prewar average of 380,000 irons 
a month. 

These shipments of durable goods, re- 
ported officially to the Civilian Production 
Administration, are signs that industrial 
bottlenecks are being broken and that the 
boom in production already is beginning. 
The fact that most of these products still 
appear to be scarce is more a measure of 
unprecedented demand, and of the diffi- 
culty in filling supply lines, than of in- 
dustrial activity. 

In soft-goods lines the outlook is for 
an end to scarcity in a relatively few 
months. Production of nondurable goods 
spurted a few weeks after war ended and 
has continued at record peacetime levels. 
This volume of output promises a switch 
from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market 
before long. 

Men’s suits, for example, are being pro- 
duced at a rate of 2,005,000 a month, com- 
pared with a record 1941 average of 
1,900,000 a month. Suit output, moreover, 
has been consistently high since January. 

In addition, production of separate jack- 
ets and trousers dwarfs prewar levels, 
Jackets, at 550,000 a month, are three and 
a half times the prewar rate, and trousers, 
at 1,680,000 a month, are better than 
double prewar output. The shortage of 
men’s garments thus promises to end soon. 

Dress shirts for men, on the other hand, 
still are below previous peacetime levels. 
Production, however, is at the highest 
level since Japan surrendered, and price 
incentives recently granted are expected 
to restore output to around 857,000 dozen 
a month, the average in 1941. 

Undershirts, pajamas, and cotton gar- 
ments for boys likewise are well below 
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prewar levels. Higher prices for women’s 
clothes and for cotton sports apparel have 
attracted fabrics away from these low- 
priced garments. Price incentives and 
production directives have been issued 
to balance the situation, but supply is 
not expected to be adequate for several 
months. 

Nylon hosiery—the scarcest item of 
women’s apparel—is reported to have 
reached the expected level of 30,000,000 
pairs a month. Other types of hosiery 
boosted total production to 54,000,000 
pairs, a level about 90 per cent of prewar. 

Basic fabrics for clothing, draperies, 
rugs and other products have been turned 
out at higher than prewar levels for six 
months. Latest reports show cotton fabric 
at 779,000,000 yards, against a prewar 
average of 692,000,000 yards; rayon and 
nylon at 149,000,000 yards, against 112,- 
000,000 yards; woolen and worsteds at 
49,000,000 yards, against 32,000,000 yards. 
Such production again is a measure of 
high peacetime demand. 

Construction materials are the major 
dark spot in the outlook. Nearly every- 
thing needed to complete a house is con- 
siderably below prewar levels of produc- 
tion, yet the Federal Reserve Board reports 
the value of building contracts issued in 
March at 47 per cent above the level of the 
boom years 1923-25. 

Lumber output has climbed to 2,500,- 
000,000 board feet a month from a postwar 
low of nearly half that rate. In 1941, 
monthly lumber production averaged 
3,045,000,000 feet. 

Cast-iron radiator output is less than a 
third of 1941 production. and similar bleak 
reports are made of cast-iron soil pipe, 
bathtubs, and building hardware. Warm- 
air furnaces, however, staged a recovery 
and now are reported to be produced at a 
rate that approaches 19+1. 

Pricing difficulties are reported to be at 
the bottom of most of the troubles in the 
construction industry. Producers of build- 
ing materials report that they cannot re- 
cruit workers under competition from 
plants that operate free of price con- 
trols or under liberal ceilings. Flooring 
manufacturers find it more profitable to 
sell their own wood as rough lumber than 
to finish it. 

Lagging recovery in the construction in- 
dustry explains the Administration’s cur- 
rent attention to this problem. Building 
subsidies under the national housing pro- 
gram are expected to go into effect in six or 
eight weeks and improvement in supplies 
is expected by midsummer. 

Recovery in output of building materials 
also was retarded by the coal strike, which 
slowed production of brick, tile, cast-iron 
soil pipe, and cast-iron radiation. The re- 
cent strike wave, in fact, is estimated to 
have slowed the boom from two to six 
months, but production reports indicate 
that an upturn now is imminent. 
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Rise in Average Pay of Workers: 
50 Per Cent Advance Since 1939 


Even Greater Gains in Annual Incomes Because of Longer Hours 


Top group that ‘includes 
coal miners and farm hands. 
Rail employes near bottom 


The average wage earner in the United 
States, at his new 1946 pay scale, is earn- 
ing about 50 per cent more, for the same 
hours of work, than he earned back in 
1939. Actually, most workers are putting 
in more hours of work than they did be- 
fore the war, and are enjoying an increase 
in annual income even greater than the 
increase in their wage rates. 

The accompanying table shows the best 
available comparison of income for types 
of jobs, industry by industry. It reflects 
the wage increases that have just been 
given to coal miners and to railroad work- 
ers, as well as to other groups of workers 
who have had pay increases since the war 
ended. It shows what a worker will get in 
1946, compared with his return before the 
war, for exactly the same number of hours 
of work. The longer hours now being 
worked add to the annual income of af- 
fected workers and to the percentages of 
increase above 1939. 

Living-cost factor. The boosts in wage 
rates and total earnings raise a question as 
to whether these have been offset by an 
equal increase in the cost of living. 

The official cost-of-living figures reported 
by the Government show an increase of 
31.7 per cent since 1939. Other surveys 
have indicated that the actual living-cost 
increase may be more nearly 35 per cent, 
or even 40 per cent. Even so, wage earners 
in general are enjoying increases in pay, for 
the same hours of work, that are greater 
than the increases in living costs. To date, 
there is nothing in the figures of most in- 
dustries to indicate a comparable increase 
in the efficiency of workers. 

The wage figures show this: 

Exceptional increases, well above the 
50 per cent average, have occurred in the 
wage rates for certain groups of workers. 

Soft-coal miners, under the new con- 
tract just agreed upon, will be among those 
who have made important gains. Their an- 
nual average income, including portal-to- 
portal pay but not allowing for the in- 
creased number of hours worked, has gone 
up from $1,242 to $2,070, or 66.7 per cent. 
Actually, under the contract, the work 
week of the coal miners is five hours longer 
than before the war. This means that the 
miners, on an average, will receive $2,431, 
or nearly double what they got in 1939. 
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Textile workers, without allowing for 
longer hours, are enjoying even greater in- 
creases. In 1939, average earnings of the 
workers making cotton woolen 
goods, silk and rayon were $740 to $1,000, 


goods, 


Meat-packing workers, whose earnings 
have increased from $1,448 to $2,239, 
also are now joined with the better- 
paid group. 

Boot and shoe makers, while remain- 
ing in a lower bracket of the pay scale, now 


whereas workers in the same industries 


now are receiving $1,500 to 
$1,850 for the same number of 
hours. Workers making men’s 
or women’s clothing were get- 
ting around $1,000 seven years 
ago. Now they are getting 
“$2,000 to $2,200 for the same 
number of hours. 

Much of the textile industry 
is located in the South, where 
wage differentials formerly 
kept workers on a _ basis of 
lower pay than the rest of the 
country. Recent wage gains 
there are tending to wipe out 
the differential. Later this year, 
when textile wage contracts 
expire, further increases are 
expected. 

Lumber workers also are 
enjoying a big gain. Their 
earnings were around $1,000, 
in 1939, and now are more 
than $1,900 for the same num- 
ber of hours. Much of this in- 
dustry also is in the South, 
where the wage differential is 
disappearing. 

Farm hands have come up 
more than all others in per- 
centage. In 1939, their earn- 
ings averaged only $430, with- 
out board, whereas, in 1946, 
they are receiving $1,192. This 
is an increase of 177.2 per cent, 
the largest gain among. all 
groups of workers. Thus, the 
farmers’ “hired men,” who 
formerly were virtually on a 
subsistence basis, now have 
joined the ranks of cash cus- 
tomers for the products of 
industry. 

Substantial increases, 
though somewhat smaller on a 
percentage basis than those 
just described, have gone to 
workers in other industries. 

The machine-tool industry, 
where earnings average $2,978 
for the same number of hours 
that brought only $1,677 seven 
years ago, now ranks as one of 
-the most highly paid. 








POSTWAR VS. PREWAR WAGES 


weal 


Here is the record of average annual earnings for 


different types of workers in U.S., after the 


ostwar 


wage increases, compared with earnings in 1939. For 


purposes of comparison, it is assumed that th 


number of hours will be worked in 1946, for each in- 
dustry, as in 1939. Actually, hours will be longer in 


many fields, and pay larger than indicated on 
nual basis, for that reason. 


Workers in: 


e same 


an an- 


1939 1946* Increase 


(Dollars) (Dollars) (Per 
cent) 
Steel 1,554 2,230 43.5 
Machine tools 1,677 2,978 776 
Automobiles 1,711 2,564 49.9 
Lumber 991 1,910 92.7 
Cotton textiles 742 1,483 99.9 
Wool textiles 999 1,840 $4.2 
Silk and rayon textiles 821 1.547 88.4 
Men’s clothing 1,005 1,970 96.0 
Women’s clothing 998 2177 118.1 
Boots and shoes 927 1,610 73.7 
Meat-packing 1,448 2,232 54.1 
Bakeries 1,336 1,939 45.1 
Cigarette making 1,086 1,708 57.3 
Newspapers and periodicals 1,954 2,743 40.4 
Petroleum 1.818 2,654 46.0 
Tires 1.735 2,528 45.7 
Soft coal 1,242 2.0707 66.77 
Utilities 1,788 2,586 44.6 
Bus and streetcar lines 1,723 2,389 38.7 
Retail trade 1,101 1,880 708 
Laundries 920 1,519 65.1 
Farmingt7 430 1,192 1772 
Railway jobs: 

Conductor, passenger run 3,311 4,655 40.6 
Conductor, through freight 2.796 4,040 44.5 
Brakeman, passenger run 2,284 3,584 56.9 
Brakeman, through freight 1,893 2,933 54.9 
Engineer, passenger run 3,632 4,978 37.1 
Engineer, through freight 3.147 4,354 38.4 
Fireman, passenger run 2,782 $,972 45.4 
Fireman, through freight 2,069 3,076 48.7 


*At 1939 hours and 1946 wage rates. 


+Assuming an average of 5 hours more per week 
than the 1939 working-time average adjusted to portal- 
to-portal bases, under new contract, earnings would be 


$2,431, or 95.7 per cent more than in 1939. 
++Per month, without board, times 12. 


Special Trades in Private Building 
1940 1946* Increase 


(Dollars) (Dollars) (Per 

cent) 
Plumbing and heating 1,709 2,575 50.7 
Painting and decorating 1,719 2,524 46.9 
Electrical jobs 2,141 2.898 35.4 
Masonry 1,532 2,200 43.6 
Carpentry 1,624 2375 46.3 


* Assumes same annual hours as worked in 1940, and 


average hourly earnings as in March, 1946. 
Sources of basic data: Bureau of Labor Stat 


istics. 
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get $1,610, compared with $927 in 1939. 
Retail-trade workers, on the average, 
are receiving $1,880, compared with $1,101. 
Laundry workers have climbed from 
3920 to $1,519. 

The cigarette industry, centering in the 
South, shows average earnings of $1,708 
against only $1,086 seven years ago. 

Smaller gains than the average, from 
a percentage standpoint, have come to 
most of the railroad workers, but in dollars 
their increases are substantial. For the job 
of passenger-train engineer, figured on the 
basis of the same number of hours in 1946 
as in 1939, the pay now is $4,978, compared 
with a 1939 figure of $3,632. The job of 
through-freight engineer shows a similar 
increase. Pay of a passenger-train con- 
ductor now is $4,655, compared with $3,311 
seven years ago, and pay of a through- 
freight conductor is up by a comparable 
amount. 

For the job of passenger-train fireman, 
the increase has been from $2,732 to 
$3,972, while the increase of a through- 
freight fireman has been from $2,069 to 
$3,076. Only the brakemen have received 
percentage increases above the average. 
The job of passenger-train brakeman pays 
$3,584, compared with $2,284, in 1939, 
while the job of through-freight brakeman 
pays $2,933, compared with $1,893. 

Part of the increases shown for the rail- 
road workers is due to the fact that, since 
1944, these workers have been receiving a 
week’s vacation with pay each year. 

Below-average gains, on an hourly 
rate basis, have been made by workers in 
a number of other industries. The pay of 
steelworkers, bakers, bus and _ streetcar 
men, newspaper and periodical workers, pe- 
troleum workers, tire and tube workers, 
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—U. S. Interior Dep’t. 


IN THE COAL MINES 
. .. pay may almost double 


and persons employed by utilities have 
risen 40 to 45 per cent. 

Workers in the various branches of the 
construction industry, who formerly aver- 
aged $1,500 to $2,100 a year, have had 
gains in hourly rates that give them an- 
nual incomes, without allowing for extra 
hours, of $2,200 to $2,600. Demands still 
to be made within the next few months 
may raise these figures higher. 

The automobile workers, whose gains 
are right in step with the average, at 49.9 
per cent, rank with steel and railroad 
workers among the better-paid groups. 





—Ford News Bureau 


PLANTS 


. .. wage gains are in step 
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They now get $2,564 for the same number 
of hours that brought $1,711 in 1939. 

This general rise in pay scales has in- 
troduced new concepts as to what is an 
ordinary-sized pay envelope and what is 
exceptional. During the 1930s, an unskilled 
worker was thought to be doing well if he 
made $25 or $30 a week, and a skilled 
worker was doing well if he made $50 a 
week or more. Pay of $100 a week was re- 
ceived only by salaried executives and 
professional people and was considered out 
of sight by most wage earners. 

Now, as the table shows, many groups 
of workers are receiving around $50 a 
week for straight time, and pay envelopes 
containing $100 a week are not uncommon. 

The groups that were lowest paid in 
1939 have come up the most, from a per- 
centage standpoint. Where they formerly 
got $15 to $20 a week on a straight-time 
basis, they now receive $30 to $40 a week 
for the same number of hours, and more, 
with extra hours figured in. 

Are gains permanenf? The wide prev- 
alence of pay increases naturally causes 
people to wonder if bigger pay envelopes 
are the temporary result of inflation, or a 
permanent gain in buying power that has 
resulted from higher productivity. 

On this point, the answer is not clear 
at this time, and, in the opinion of in- 
formed persons, cannot be clear until con- 
ditions have become more settled. Only 
when production in most industries has 
reached a peacetime normal, and a stable 
level of wages has been achieved, will it 
be possible, they believe, to tell whether 
the wage earners’ gains are permanent. 

Meanwhile, millions of workers are re- 
ceiving far more money, to be saved or to 
be spent, than they ever had before. 
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NEW RIFTS IN U.S.-SOVIET AMITY: 
EXCHANGE OF VERBAL PUNCHES 


Charges by Each Nation That Other Is Aggressive, Non-cooperative 


Increasing disagreement 
in trouble spots of Asia, 
Europe, South America 


The gloves now definitely are off in 
the diplomatic sparring match between 
the United States and Russia. The world’s 
two greatest powers are trading punches 
out in the open, for all to see. 

Russia is no longer hitting at Great 
Britain, with occasional blows deflected at 
the United States. The aim now is directly 
at this country, its objectives, its policies 
and its personalities. The United States, on 
its part, is no longer refereeing a bout be- 
tween Russia and Britain. The U.S. is now 
hitting back directly at Russia, its objec- 
tives, its policies and its personalities. 

There is nothing subtle in this exchange: 

American bombers and American 
pilots are bombing Chinese Communist 
forces, Russians assert. American officials 
flatly deny the charge, consider it trumped- 
up propaganda, emphasize that the U.S. is 
not taking sides between Communists and 
Nationalists in China. In past incidents, 
planes with U.S. Army insignia, but owned 
and operated by Chinese Nationalists, ap- 
pear to have been involved. 

German arms factories in Russia’s part 
of Germany are producing arms for Rus- 
sia, it is charged by U.S. officials, speak- 
ing anonymously through the American 
press. The charge grows out of Russia’s 
refusal to permit inspection of armament 
factories in the Russian zone of Germany. 

U.S. is grabbing bases all over the 
world, while calling Russian moves in Iran 
and Trieste dangerously expansionist, says 
the U.S.S.R. As the Russians see it, U.S. 
moves for air bases in Iceland and Green- 
land, for naval rights along the coast of 
China are aimed at nobody but Russia. 
U.S. officials do not deny the intent to 
acquire bases far from continental U.S., 
but explain that the bases are for defense, 
that many would be under United Nations 
trusteeship, which includes Russia, and 
that others would be acquired only by vol- 
untary agreement with the owning nations. 

Russia, the U.S. complains, is stripping 
vast areas of food and productive equip- 
ment, wherever Russian troops get a foot- 
hold. Russia is thus accused of sabotaging 
economic recovery in Europe and Asia, 
while at the same time refusing to co- 
operate in international machinery de- 
signed to get the world back on its feet. 
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It is the U.S., Soviet Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov replies, that is refusing to 
co-operate. The U.S. opposes every Rus- 
sian proposal, he says, blocks every Soviet 
move. What Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes calls a “peace offensive,” Mr. Molo- 
tov sees as a U.S.-led Anglo-American 
bloc against Russia. 

Premier Stalin, in December, approved 
the U.S. proposal for a four-power, 25-year 


until Russia agrees to treat all of Germany 
as one economic unit. The Potsdam plan to 
disarm German industry as well as the 
German Army is thus in suspense. 
Japanese rule is held tightly by the 
U.S. in the face of increasing effort by 
Russia to place Japan, like Germany, un- 
der four-power control. U.S. generals and 
diplomats in Tokyo and Washington open- 
ly and vigorously resist every Russian pro- 





—Acme 


A U.S. BOMBER IN ICELAND 
. .. bombarded with Soviet complaints 


treaty to control Germany, Mr. Byrnes ob- 
serves. That would meet Russia’s need for 
security and go far to assure world peace. 
Why does Minister Molotov reject in May 
what Premier Stalin accepted in Decem- 
ber? 

Mr. Byrnes lies, says Mr. Molotov. And 
the Russian adds that Premier Stalin could 
not approve a document he never saw. 

Beneath this furious exchange of blows 
between the two great world powers can 
be seen definite moves that tend to drive 
the powers farther apart and affect the 
long-range prospects for peace. 

On the American side: . 

The Potsdam Agreement, in which 
Mr. Truman last August agreed to transfer 
to Russia much German industry, is now 
definitely cracked. Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, commanding the U.S. zone in Ger- 
many, has announced that no more Ger- 


‘man industry goes to Russia as reparations 


posal to weaken control by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. To some Rus- 
sian maneuvers U.S. diplomats have said, 
with top approval from Washington, that 
the U.S. is as much against communism 
in Japan as in the United States. 

A loan to Poland, in the Russian 
sphere, has been held up at the last minute 
because the U.S. suspects Polish officials 
of suppressing anti-Communist political 
groups. A loan to Russia, very much an off- 
again-on-again affair, is now pointed to as 
something Russia might get if she raised 
the “iron curtain” a little. On the other 
hand, a substantial U.S. loan to France has 
been announced in time, it is assumed, to 
chill the hopes of French Communists in 
the French -national election. 

Argentina has suddenly become an 
arena of conflict between Russia and 
America. Both big powers are now wooing 
Argentina as ardently as they denounced 
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OCCUPATION IN JAPAN 
... the gloves are definitely off 





Argentina’s President-elect Juan Peron, a 
short while ago, as a fascist. Russia wants 
Argentine linseed oil, at almost any price. 
The U.S. wants the oil, too, but even more 
the U.S. wants Argentine co-operation in 
U.S. plans for Hemisphere defense. 

Argentina, smiling encouragement on 
both suitors, seems ready to give Russia a 
trade agreement and give the U.S. a prom- 
ise of co-operation in defending the West- 
ern Hemisphere, with U.S. ships, planes 
and guns, against invasion. Russian ships 
are now in Buenos Aires loading agricul- 
tural commodities. Argentina’s ex-Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Carlos von der Becke, is now in 
this country to discuss Hemisphere defense 
with General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and others. 


These are among the moves that accom- 
pany and underline the verbal exchange 
of blows now going on between the U.S. 
and Russia. Russia, on her part, is not 
standing idle, 

On the Russian side of the fence: 

German industry in Russia’s part of 
Germany is to achieve nationalization, 
along Communist lines, by popular vote. 
The first such vote, on June 30, is ex- 
pected to place Saxony’s 500 largest indus- 
tries under control of the workers. Then, 
whatever happens to four-power control 
of Germany, the Russian zone may be 
expected to remain under Communist con- 
trol. 

Communists in Japan, presumably with 
the support of the official Russian delega- 





SPAIN‘’S GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 
- « - @ thorn in diplomatic relations 
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tion attached to the Allied Council in 
Tokyo, are suspected of organizing food 
riots and mass demonstrations, and other- 
wise interfering with U.S. plans. 

Yugoslavs in Trieste, the city that Rus- 
sia thinks should belong to Yugoslavia 
and that the Western Allies think should 
stay Italian, have stirred up so much trou- 
ble for the Allied Military Government of 
Trieste that the U.S. and Britain have 
now sent formal notes of protest to Yugo- 
slavia. 

lran’s spokesman at meetings of the 
United Nations, Ambassador Hussein Ala, 
has now been ordered by his Government 
to make no more statements on the Soviet- 
Tranian issue before the U.N. Security 
Council. Russian pressure on Teheran is 
credited with responsibility of the muzzling 
of anti-Soviet Ala. 

Russian food, whether produced in Rus- 
sia or requisitioned in occupied areas, is 
being used to win friends for the Soviets 
both within and without the Russian 
sphere of countries. At the same time, Rus- 
sia has rebuffed U.S. invitations to join 
in international food arrangements, just as 
she has stayed aloof from all other inter- 
national economic agencies. 

Soviet press and radio are bombarding 
the world with complaints against the 
U.S. and the Anglo-American bloc. U.S. 
behavior in Germany and Japan is criti- 
cized. U.S. maneuvers to get a base in 
Iceland are suspected. U.S. failure to crack 
down on Spain’s Generalissimo Franco is 
the object of Russian scorn. U.S. efforts 
to line up Western Hemisphere nations in 
a regional defense bloc are now to invite 
new press and radio attacks from Moscow. 

This spectacle of the two greatest powers 
in the world trading punches out in the 
open is in sharp contrast to the harmony 
of wartime. During the war, differences 
were concealed or quickly resolved. Public 
opinion, in that atmosphere, was over- 
whelmingly favorable to close relations be- 
tween the countries. 

But now the harmony of the Bie Three 
conferences at Yalta and Teheran has be- 
come the conflict of the prize ring. In U.S. 
eyes, Russian moves for security look more 
like moves of aggression and expansion. 
toughness looks very much like an Anglo- 
American attempt to marshal all the world 
against Russia. 

Probability is that there is some truth 
in both views. Inevitable result, if these 
views persist, is collapse of Big Three unity, 
paralysis of the United Nations, and emer- 
gence of two contending worlds, one Rus- 
sian and one largely Anglo-American. 

Only alternative to this t'end now is 
thought to be another meeting of heads 
of state. President Truman last week, 
however, after revealing he had been 
unsuccessful in getting Premier Stalin to 
Washington for a social visit, gave no 
encouragement to the idea of another 
meeting. 
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BITTERNESS IN LABOR DECISIONS 


Chief Executive's Belief That ‘Deputizing of Citizens’ Is Justified 


Determination to use Navy 
and Army, if necessary, in 
threatened shipping tie-up 


For President Truman, the strains and 
contentions at home and abroad are grow- 
ing. pressing critical decisions upon him. 

Relations between the United States and 
Russia seem to be worsening steadily. 
Progress toward peace is slow and awk- 
ward and filled with dispute. The dramatic 
end of the railroad and coal strikes left 
the air filled with bitterness. The President 
asked for emergency legislation to use in 
breaking strikes and got from Congress, 
instead, the Case bill, which contains many 








aaa & aeaes 
MR. STETTINIUS 
Wants to quit U.N. ... 


things that labor does not like. In such 
a situation, the questions at last week’s 
press conference with Mr. Truman were 
tinged with urgency. 

As the room filled with reporters, the 
President pressed the bulby stomach of a 
toy donkey on his desk. It shook its head 
and shivered. The President opened the 
conference with the statement that he had 
no announcement to make, but thought 
the reporters might have some questions 
to ask. The questions came rapidly: 

United Nations. Has Mr. [Edward R.] 
Stettinius talked with you about resigning 
as delegate to the U.N. Security Council? 

The President said Mr. Stettinius had 
sent a letter of resignation saying that he 
[Mr. Stettinius] thought the job he had 
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agreed to do—completing organization of 
the U.N. program—had been completed. 
Mr. Truman said he hoped that Mr. Stet- 
tinius would not insist on resigning. 

Labor disputes. Will you sign the Case 
bill? 

Mr. Truman said he had not yet had a 
chance to analyze the bill. 

What do you think of the statement of 
A. F. Whitney [president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen] that you have 
signed your political death warrant? 

The President had no comment. 

Did you read what he said? 

Mr. Truman said he did not read Mr. 
Whitney. 

Do you think the Senate’s elimination 
of the draft proposal from the bill you 
recommended [to deal with strike emergen- 
cies] greatly weakens the bill? 

The President thought it did. He feels 
that provision has been greatly misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. It simply pro- 
vided for deputizing citizens in an emer- 
gency. In an emergency, even a sheriff can 
deputize any citizen to enforce the law. In 
order to keep the trains running, the Prest- 
dent simply wanted the authority to depu- 
tize those men to meet the emergency. The 
provision was not intended as a draft-labor 
proposal, but as a draft-citizens proposal 
for emergencies. 

Do you still wholeheartedly support this 
recommendation? 

Of course the President does. He would 
not have asked for it if he had not whole- 
heartedly supported it. 

What is the outlook on the maritime 
strike? 

Mr. Truman regards the outlook as very 
dark. But he is making necessary prepara- 
tions to keep the ships running. 

Are you going to use the Navy— 

The President interrupted to say he was 
going to use the Navy, the War Shipping 
Administration, the Army and the Coast 
Guard. That nothing would be left undone 
to keep the ships operating. 

Does present legislation give you the 
necessary authority? 

Mr. Truman will go just as far as pres- 
ent legislation will allow, but he thinks 
the emergency program he asked for would 
be a great help. 

Stalin visit. Have you any plans to see 
Premier Stalin soon? 

Mr. Truman has no immediate plans for 
that. He would like to see Premier Stalin 
and has invited him, twice, to visit Wash- 
ington, but the invitations were declined 
because of his health. 

When did you invite him? 


The President first invited him at Pots. 
dam, and again about 30 days ago in the 
course of correspondence on the food situa. 
tion. Mr. Stalin replied each time that hig 
doctors did not think it wise for him te 
make such a long journey. 

Does your invitation mean that there 
is another Big Three meeting in the 
works? 

Mr. Truman said no, it does not mean 
that at all. 

What do you plan to take up with Mr, 
Stalin if he comes? 

The President does not know. He asked 
Mr. Stalin for a social visit. 

New jobs. Are you considering Secre. 
tary [of Treasury Fred M.] Vinson for 





PREMIER STALIN 
e~. won't visit U. S. 


president of the World Bank? 

Mr. Truman is not. 

Or for the Supreme Court? 

The President is not. 

Do you think we can expect the Supreme 
Court appointments in June? 

Mr. Truman hopes so, but he is not in 
any hurry. The Court is getting along 
very well. 

What is causing the delay in naming the 
members of the Economic Advisory Coun- 
cil created by the Full Employment bill? 

The President said the difficulty was m 
getting the right men, and men who are 
willing to-accept the possibility of the kind 
of treatment that others have had from the 
Senate. He said he was having a similar 
difficulty about other nominations. 
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didn’t begin in 1939. 


clearly see it in time. 


dictator of the world’s future. 


peace treaty in Europe. 





“In proportion as the structure of a govern- O > 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- ¥ 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ Ibe Urntted y 
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% =~ THE ROAD TO WORLD WAR Il? ‘ 
to 
By DAVID LAWRENCE | pl 
World War I didn’t begin in 1914, and World War II parties which take their inspiration from Moscow, | sié 
If Russia can intervene in the internal affairs of | ta 
Examining the tragic sequence of events, we know other countries—she is doing it around the world from §} an 
now that when Hitler marched into the Rhineland in Iran to China to Chile—then it is high time to dis. } ca 
1936 and the major powers quibbled and procrasti- card the fiction that the United Nations cannot ex. 
nated, this was the first step toward inviting war. amine all internal situations which could conceivably } ju 
We know that Munich in 1938 was just a stop-gap threaten the peace of the world. dl 
agreement, and we know, too, that when Hitler per- Russia, when it suits her purpose, sets up a hue and J Cié 
suaded Molotov and Stalin in 1939 to join him in an cry about “fascism” in Spain and does not hesitate t) | we 
alliance which enabled the Nazis promptly to attack urge intervention in the internal affairs of that coup. | tté 
Poland, the road to war was opened—but we did not try. But when anyone suggests that Russia herself js | av 
governed by a dictatorship more severe than Franco's § © 
Today, in this very month and year, the steps that and that it reaches into the satellite countries as well, | th 
could bring on World War III are being taken. We there is a quick return to the argument that all this js | ™ 
indulge in wishful thinking and try to make believe the business of Russia alone. 
that history isn’t repeating itself—but it is. Exploiting Russian people: World War II came > 
The stark fact which emerges from all the confer- , because the other nations of the world did not se | ™ 
ences of Foreign Ministers at Moscow, London and | realistically that what happened inside Germany was mu 
Paris since the end of hostilities is that Russia has | a threat to the peace-loving nations of the world } "° 
taken the place of Germany in attempting to be the’ What is happening inside Russia today is likewise br 
a threat to the rest of mankind. Es 
We should not be surprised at these developments. A clique or party in Moscow, aided by a secret: ali 
Whenever opportunism and expediency are substi- police system, keeps 180,000,000 peace-loving people ha 
tuted for principle, there can be no faith or reliance from knowing what is going on in the outside world, J ™ 
on the word of Governmental spokesmen. from hearing broadcasts of other countries, from read- Ur 
Russian course of expediency: Molotov, acting ing an uncensored press. | 
for Stalin, found it expedient to cast his lot with Hitler A clique or group in absolute command can over- Co 
in 1939 and thus made possible a military offensive by night declare war. There is no chance in Russia for ful 
Hitler against Poland. Today Russia keeps the booty previous discussion by a Congress or Parliament | W° 
she won as a partner of Hitler—three sovereign states There is no opportunity for the views of other peoples - 
in the Baltic and annexation of a third of Poland. to penetrate the “Iron Curtain.” dis 
Today Molotov is blocking the settlement of eco- The Russians have set up political factions in # tal 
nomic and political questions and the signing of a France and Belgium, as well as in Balkan and Baltic In 
countries, to veto the will of the majority and muddy } °P. 
Today also Molotov is flirting with Argentina and the waters whenever it fits the Soviet purposes. 
is doing business with Dictator Peron, thus ignoring It seems incredible that by the use of propagands § 4" 
the sharp denunciation of the Argentinian “fascists” and the iron hand of dictatorship, Russia should be - 
which the same Molotov expressed as he fought the doing some of the very things which the world wit 
admission of Argentina at San Francisco. nessed between 1933 and 1939 as Hitler and the Nazis the 
The same Russian dictatorship, too, has sent agents built up their power of intimidation. dai 
throughout Central and South America—even as in If it be contended that the Russians have no such : 
Western Europe—to intervene in the domestic poli- motives of world domination as their actions indicate, - 
tics of sovereign countries by establishing communist then observers are compelled to assume that the Rus yet 
— — 
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First two world wars came when aggression went unchecked and *& 
totalitarianism was appeased—Russia today stands in Germany’s 
place of former years as would-be dictator of the world. 
+ 
Moscow, | sian statesmen are just an inept, clumsy group who clique or small group can overnight start a war. Until 
affairs of | take a sadistic delight in crossing everybody else’s will the people of Russia have recovered the reins of their 
orld from | and harassing every country into which their agents own government, there will be no assurance of peace. 
e to di. | can infiltrate. The biggest enemy of world peace is totalitarianism 
nnot ex. When we examine the hypothesis that Molotov is —the rule by a few persons who can inflame a whole 
\ceivably | just a stubborn person who doesn’t know how to han- nation and order it to war. 
dle democracies, we know from what American offi- Totalitarianism menaces peace: Until the flames 
hue and | cials say that this simply isn’t so. He knows all too of totalitarianism are extinguished around the world, 
-sitate to | well what he wants. He is a shrewd bargainer and there will be danger of another world-wide confla- 
at coun. | trader. He wants all he can get for Russia and is not gration. 
herself js | averse to using any means to gain his end. He stops Such treaties or agreements as may be signed will 
Franco's | only when he is stopped by the adamant position of become mere scraps of paper whenever it suits the 
: as wel | the other major powers, when he realizes that this whim of dictators to tear them up. 
11] this is | May not be the time to force a climax. There is no use camouflaging the truth about what 
Unhappily, Russia’s record is such in recent nego- is going on. We are up against the ruthless rule of 
II com | tiations that it would be unthinkable to give her any totalitarianism in world diplomacy. 
not see | information about the atomic bomb. Her group of This is not what American youth gave their lives for 
any was | Tlers have been taking unilateral action and saying on that “second front” in Europe so frequently urged 
2 ell nothing in advance about their actions. Russia has by Moscow in 1942 and 1943. 
Wceniae bred distrust and suspicion in Europe, in the Far The sacrifices made by the American people are 
East, in the Near East, in Latin America. She has being disregarded by Russia’s spokesmen. The rebuffs 
. secret. | alienated American opinion so rapidly that it seems which the Secretary of State encountered at the hands 
s people hard to believe that less than a year ago there was a of Molotov at Paris are no longer secret. They are 
e world, | military alliance between Russia and Britain and the revealed in the carefuly phrased speeches of American 
m read. | United States. officials on their return to Washington. 
World alive to danger: Secretary Byrnes, Senators A government that cannot be trusted can make war 
.n over. | Connally and Vandenberg have come back from Paris overnight. Russian aggression has begun. Will the 
ssia for | fully aware that if Russia intends to cooperate for American people ignore it as they did Hitler’s aggres- 
iament. | World peace, she has shown thus far little sign of any sion, or will they be realistic and face the facts of inter- 
peoples such disposition. They have been disappointed and national life? Are we on the road to World War III? 
disillusioned. They do not suggest that a war is inevi- The answer is to be sought not in Washington but 
ions in | table. They would not venture a philosophy of despair. in Moscow. Suppression aids those with evil design. 
i Baltic | Instead, they still hope that a mobilization of world Open discussion alone can save mankind from 
muddy | Pinion will influence Moscow for the better. World War III. 
mn We hope fervently that moral force will win out (After writing the above the author picked up 
aganda and that all mankind will take note of Russia’s ob- a newspaper and read the following U.P. dispatch: 
suld be | Structive tactics and’ strategy of world domination. “London, May 29—The Daily Herald, news- 
1d wit: The difference between the 1936-1939 period and paper organ of the dominant labor party, warned 
e Nazis the present day is that the world now is alive to the tonight that speculation about a third world war 
dangers which it ignored before. was no longer idle talk and that unless Russia 
10 such The United States and Britain and the other de- and the western powers got together there would 
dicate mocracies of the world, therefore, cannot disarm as be an explosion which ‘will make a wilderness 
e Rus Yet: They would be foolish to do so as long as any of this earth’.”’) 
os 
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HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are about to enjoy 
Tihe highest peacetime income in history. 
Despite strikes, material shortages and 
other production delays, more dollars will 
pour into U.S. pockets this year than in 
any other year of peace. 

Individual incomes in 1946 are to add 
up to something like $159,400,000,000. 
That is just a shade under 1945, the peak 
year of war inflation. It is $83,200,000,000 
more than was paid to individuals in 1940, 
the last prewar year. The Pictogram shows 
how extra dollars are to be divided among 
various population groups. 

Wage and salary earners are to get the 
biggest slice. Almost two thirds of the in- 
crease is to go to this group, which will re- 
ceive $103,000,000,000 this year, well 
above twice the 1940 total. More persons 
have jobs, but inflation of wage rates is 
important also. 

Farmers stand to benefit more, relative- 
ly, than workers. After paying all expenses, 
farm operators are likely to have $12,- 
700,000,000 to spend or save. That is al- 
most three times the 1940 amount. 

Small businessmen, lawyers, doctors 
and other professional workers, like wage 
and salary workers, can expect to receive 
better than twice as much this year as 
in 1940. The size of this group has in- 
creased, but the increase in the volume of 
business is chiefly responsible for the 
added income to be expected. 

Stockholders, on the other hand, are to 
receive relatively fewer of the additional 
dollars than other groups. Dividend pay- 
ments amounted to $4,000,000,000 in 1940 
and probably will not exceed $4,800,000,- 
000 in 1946—an increase of 20 per cent, 
against jumps of 100 per cent or more for 
earning groups. 

Bondholders are likely to be paid 
$8,600,000,000 this year, against $5,100,- 
000,000 in 1940. The increase in interest 
payments on bonds is due almost entirely 
to the higher federal debt, which is dis- 
tributed widely among individuals in the 
nation. A good portion of the working 
group, in fact, will collect interest. 

Landlords who collect rents and others 
who receive royalties will net about 
$4,300,000,000 in 1946, compared with 
$2,300,000,000 in 1940. The housing short- 
age and the growing demand for plant and 
office space are responsible. 

In addition, $9,900,000,000 will go as 
mustering-out pay to veterans, old-age 
benefits, and relief. 

Spending by individuals, moreover, is 
expected to top all records. Personal taxes 
are lower and the urge to save is wéaken- 
ing. That means a greater demand for 
goods and a greater threat of price in- 
flation than the country has faced in a 
long time. 
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Is the NOISE LEVEL high 
where you work? 


Do you have to out-shout a Babel of background noises every time you 
dictate? 

Then the new “close-talking” Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 
Machine was designed especially for you! 

Its sensitive hand microphone, held close to your lips, records even 
your whisper... screens out sounds other than your own voice. You 
can talk your work away in complete privacy. 

Your secretary, too, will like Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 
She'll find that transcribing your letters, memos, reports and instruc- 
tions is easy and pleasant. And because she is freed from time-wasting 
note-taking, she has more opportunity to become a real executive 
assistant to you. 

You both double your ability to get things done. 

Your local Dictaphone representative will gladly show you the new 
electronic equipment, for cabinet, stand or desk top use. Consult the 
phone book. Or write for descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. K-6, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


° 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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__. Question — 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Is feod rationing in the United 
States necessary to meet famine con. 
ditions overseas? 


To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion as to whether re-es- 
tablishment of food rationing in this 
country is desirable, The United 
States News asked Government offi- 
cials, meat packers, grocers and others 
the preceding question. 

Answers were printed last week, 
Others appear herewith. 


Chester Bowles 


Washington, D. C.; Administrator, Office of 
Economic Stabilization; Former Federal Price 
Administrator, 

answers: 

We must certainly fulfill our promises to 
do everything within our power to reduce 
starvation conditions overseas. We must 
do this simply to save human lives. We 
must do it to help rebuild the economies 
of foreign countries which have been dis. 
rupted by war. 

And we must do it to help build the 
foundation for a lasting peace. 

Heavy shipments of grain abroad wil 
almost certainly result in reduced produe- 
tion of meat, poultry, and perhaps some 
other foods for consumption in this coun- 
try next fall and winter. If these shipments 
reduce our supplies here at home toa 
point where we are threatened with seri- 
ous maldistribution, increasing _black- 
market activity, and even stronger up 
ward pressure on prices, then I believe we 
should have the courage and good sense 
to go ahead with rationing. Recent public- 
opinion surveys show about 60 per cent of 
the American people favor rationing under 
those circumstances. 

One thing is certain. If rationing does 
become necessary, it can succeed only 
if it is done with the full approval 
and cooperation of the big majority 
of American housewives, businessmen and 
farmers. 


John Holmes 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Swift & Co., 


answers: 

As far as meat is concerned, the retum 
of controls might produce an adverse effect 
with respect to having meat available for 
easing famine conditions overseas. We must 
keep in mind that the patriotic urge that 
did much to sustain rationing during war 
time is now out of the picture. 

The black marketeers are controlling 4 
large part of the supply of meat in the 
U.S. at the present time and regulations 
have failed to curb the rather disastrous 
existing conditions. We have no hope that 
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another layer of regulat.ons will assist in a 
fair distribution of meat, nor do we have 
any hope that rationing will do much 
toward getting livestock to those meat 
packers who are operating under federal 
meat inspection and on whom usually falls 
the burden of contract supply for filling 
Government requirements. 


John A. Hartford 


New York, N.Y.; President, the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Our opinion is that the time element 
makes it highly impractical to adopt gen- 
eral food rationing in this country to take 
care of the immediate emergency of the 
next three months. As to the last half of 
1946 and 1947, we are unable to determine 
the feasibility of rationing without knowl- 
edge of foodstuffs foreign countries require 
and the Government’s definite thinking as 
to how far it desires to go to supply those 
requirements. 


Donald Henderson 


Philadelphia, Pa.; President, Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers (CIO), 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Complete failure of the Hoover-Truman 
voluntary food-conservation program to 
meet the world famine is obvious. Reim- 
position of rationing is one step needed to 
meet the crisis. Other steps include an end 
to scarcity policies induced by [Secretary 
of Agriculture] Anderson and an end to 
United States-British monopoly of the 
world supply through the Combined Food 
Board. 

We must use food not as a reactionary 
political weapon but as a means of saving 
millions now .threatened with starvation. 
This means renewal by the U.S. of the 
policy of Big Three unity, increased pro- 
duction incentive to all food producers, 
especially small farmers, rationing and 
price control. 


G. A. Eastwood 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Armour and Co., 
answers: 

{t is conceivable that the rationing of 
méat might not produce any considerable 
amount of meat for foreign use. I do not 
believe that a rationing plan would con- 
template any reduction in the present sup- 
ply of meat available to law-abiding Amer- 
ican citizens. These citizens are presently 
able to obtain much less than their needs 
and actually much less than their relative 
share of the meat supply. 

A substantial part of our meat is going 
into the black market, and I do not believe 
any rationing program would enable the 
Government to obtain any considerable 
part of the meat now finding its way into 
the black market. If this belief is war- 
ranted, then rationing of meat would not 
be of any real assistance in solving the 
overseas problem. 
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LINDSAY STRUCTURE 











® 
—and how it is put together 
co @ ©) @ _o o_ = 0) 
Here’s WHY it may help you 
solve your “Housing Problems” 
1) 














If you build machines or buildings 
—save time—save labor—save weight, 
and add strength. Get new over-all 
economy and ease of installation. In- 
vestigate Lindsay Structure—steel or 
aluminum. The Lindsay Corporation, 
a 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Iil.; 

° a 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
“SV y Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Domin- 


a ( ion Square Bidg., Montreal, 
EASILY ASSEMBLED 























EASILY REPAIRED IF DAMAGED 











LINDSAY : 


s STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
AC us Pal OFF. U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION. 
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| Does It Contain Cotton Fibre ? 


IT SAYS [2 Mec ete 


3 THINGS/ 9m ey 


le ty 





e Here's the new simple, fool-proof method 
of buying fine letterhead paper. Look at 
the watermark. If it reveals the answers to 
these three questions, you'll have the fin- 
est paper available. 

The finest papers are made from cotton 
fibres . . . the more cotton fibre, the finer 
the paper. 

They‘re made by craftsmen, like the men 
at Fox River, who have been making fine 
cotton fibre papers since 1883. 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver 
about Fox River papers. He'll be glad to 
recommend the paper with the correct cotton 
fibre content for each business need. 


BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


/ Fok 









FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


414-F S. Appleton Street 
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eof National Issues 


President’s Plan to Draft Strikers: 
Press Appraisal of Consequences 


Editors generally are in full agreement 
with President Truman’s attempt to end 
strikes against the Government, but many 
are critical of his emergency proposals for 
preventing such strikes. Few are willing to 
go as far as the President in advocating the 
drafting of those who strike in defiance of 
Government orders. Those who do advo- 
cate induction of strikers are careful to 
caution that legislation of this nature 
should be strictly of a crisis nature only. 

The powers asked by the President, says 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), 


are “needed temporarily, while a long- 
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range and better-balanced program can be 
worked out.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) defends the proposed measure, as a 
whole, on the basis of the safeguards with 
which the President “diluted this strong 
medicine’ —limitation of its effectiveness 
to a six-month period after the official end 
of the war and to certain basic industries 
already seized by the Government. But, on 
the draft proposal, it expresses “grave 
misgivings, believing that the severe pen- 
alties provided for striking against the 
Government should be ample.” 

“Most of what Mr. Truman _ proposes 
has been long overdue,” the Roanoke (Va.) 
World-News (Ind.-Dem.) believes, but 
“he may have gone a bit too far” in seeking 
to draft strikers. This paper holds that 
“the loss of seniority and privileges is a 
powerful enough weapon in itself.” 


“Totalitarian” is the term applied to the 
Truman bill by the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.), which says the Preg. 
dent “possesses enough power to deal with 
such crises as have arisen in the last fey 
weeks if only he chooses to use that ay. 
thority.” It questions the constitutionality 
of the draft proposal and points out that 
it “would make the Army a penal instity. 
tion.” 

Observing that “forced labor would be 
possible for the first time in our history’ 
and that “statism would be in the ascend. 
ancy,” the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily New 
(Ind.) that, although President 
Truman would not abuse this power, “s 
precedent so established, even for a def. 
nite emergency period, might convey the 
opportunity for future Presidents and fu. 
ture Congresses to tread more resolutely 
upon the rights of the people.” ' 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) con. 
demns “the President’s erratic, and prob. 
ably unconscious, plunge in the direction of 
dictatorship,” declaring that presidential 
power to draft strikers “outrages every 
American conception of the place of the 
citizen in the state” and is “a signpost on 
the road to serfdom.” This paper also ob 
jects to the proposal for Government de- 
termination of “just compensation” to 
owners of a seized industry and to the 
President's fixing wages for the period of 
Government operation, since this would 
“tend further to weaken collective. bar 
gaining.” 

“The Truman method would solve no 
problems,” declares the New York Post 
(Ind.) , “for the very processes of collective 
bargaining would be outflanked.” Passage 
of the measure, says the Post, would mean: 


Warhs 


“Workers could be forced to labor at the 
point of a bayonet . . . Wages could be 


fixed by Government fiat . Capital 
would be subject to the President’s dictate 
... The entire American way of life could 
be changed.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) questions 
whether the measure “may not provoke 
more strikes than it stops,” since unions 
might desire Government seizure in order 
to get higher wage raises than they might 
otherwise. It calls the legislation “one- 
sided” because “there are to be ‘fair’ wages 
during the period of seizure, but no profits 
ateall 

“We have to be careful,” cautions the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.), “that in at- 
tempting to free the country from the 
dictatorship of the labor unions we do not 
make the error of exchanging it for the 
dictatorship of the bureaucrats.” 
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All in a Day’s Work ... for a Pair of Rayon Curtains 


CurTAINs have more problems than sudden summer 
storms! They’re baked in glaring sunlight. They get no 
end of handling. They must also contend with frequent 
launderings, with radiator heat, with dryness, dampness, 
dust, and a lot of other things. 

How do they stand it? 

Lots of women have learned that rayon curtains “stand 
it” superbly well. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can 


be engineered. Our engineers in American Viscose Cor- 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pas 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


poration, the nation’s largest producer of rayon, can 
make rayon fibers of precisely the right length, diameter, 
tensile strength, for given jobs. 

Cooperating with textile manufacturers, they carefully 
search out ways to make rayon textiles more serviceable, 
longer lasting, better looking. 

Sometimes extraordinary challenges arise. Even these 
are “all in a day’s work” in our unceasing efforts to pro- 


vide better things of rayon for more people everywhere. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Cfabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
i passed the CROWN 
ose Tests for serviceability. 









CROWN’ | 
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WHAT JOHN L. LEWIS WON 


Settlement With Government That Fixes Terms for Mine Operators 


Indorsement of welfare 
fund from royalties, but 
not its control by union 


The Government, in the coal-strike set- 
tlement, has put its stamp of approval on 
health and welfare funds financed by pri- 
vate industry to supplement Social Securi- 
ty benefits paid for by taxation. The con- 
tract signed by J. A. Krug, Interior Secre- 
tary, and John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers, for Government 
operation of the bituminous mines, is to 
encourage other union leaders to demand 
this type of fund from other industries. 
The agreement also gives federal indorse- 
ment of royalty payments to finance such 
funds, although Mr. Lewis did not obtain 
sole control of the fund that is to be 
financed in this manner. 

The Government’s action apparently 
gave the soft-coal operators no alternative 
to agreement on the same terms, if they 
wished to regain possession of their mines. 
The operators predicted that the contract 
signed by the Government would add at 
least $200,000,000 a year to production 
costs. They decided to see what price re- 
lief the Office of Price Administration 
would approve before they resumed nego- 
tiations with Mr. Lewis. The United Mine 
Workers’ president indicated that he would 
expect from the operators the same terms 
that the Government granted. He is likely 
also to win this general type of agreement 
from the hard-coal industry. where miners 
stopped work last week because a new con- 
tract had not been negotiated. 

Mr. Lewis won more for his miners in 
the soft-coal industry than the CIO get 
for its members in strikes earlier this year. 
The score adds up as follows: 

A wage increase of $1.85 a day gives 
Mr. Lewis a slight advantage in wage con- 
cessions over his CIO rivals. The raise is 
based on an increase of 18% cents an hour 
and therefore matches the pattern estab- 
lished earlier for steel, autos and other in- 
dustries. Mr. Lewis’s advantage is that the 
mine contract for years has provided for 
overtime pay after seven hours a day, 
where most industries operate on an eight- 
hour day. The mine day, including travel 
time, continues to be nine hours, with the 
last two hours paid at time-and-a-half 
rates. This overtime gives the miners an 
extra 37-cents-a-day increase above other 
industries, but the miners work longer. The 
day’s pay will be $11.85 instead of the pres- 
ent $10. 


Totol pay for a five-day week will be © 
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$59.25, against the old rate of $50 for a 
five-day and $63.50 for a six-day week. 
Saturday work will be optional. A miner 
who works a full six-day week will receive 
a total of $75.25 for the week, for 54 hours 
underground. 

Two benefit funds replace the single 
fund demanded by Mr. Lewis. A welfare 
and retirement fund is to be financed by 
the operators through a royalty.of 5 cents 
on each ton of coal produced. This will be 
administered jointly by the companies and 
union, however, rather than solely by the 
union, as originally demanded by Mr. 
Lewis. This fund is to make payments to 


visors from the protection of the NLRB. 

In other provisions, the Government 
agreed to prepare a safety code that would 
be applied to each mine during Govern- 
ment operation, and it agreed to cover 
each mine with State workmen’s compen- 
sation protection. Coverage now is op- 
tional in some States. Mr. Krug also prom- 
ised to make a survey of medical, sanitary 
and housing conditions in the mine regions, 
to determine whether improvements are 
needed. 

Some of those terms are similar to offers 
made to Mr. Lewis early in the negotia- 
tions by the coal operators. 





MESSRS. TRUMAN, KRUG, LEWIS 
... after they added up the strike score 


miners and their survivors for loss of wages 
resulting from sickness, disability, retire- 
ment and death. 

The other is a medical and health fund, 
to be operated by the union. The com- 
panies will pay into this fund the money 
that the companies had been deducting 
from wages at the request of the miners 
for medical, hospital and other purposes. 

Vacation pay is increased from the pres- 
ent $75 to $100. This is double the prewar 
figure. , 

Supervisory employes. The Govern- 
ment, as operator of the mines, agreed to 
follow the decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board on questions of super- 
visory employes’ bargainax rights. The 
Board currently approves — bargaining 
rights for such workers but Congress in 
the Case bill sought tc eliminate super- 


The operators won their main point, 
that they would not contribute to a wel- 
fare fund to be operated solely by the 
union, as requested by Mr. Lewis. The 
royalty of 5 cents a ton is half the amount 
asked by Mr. Lewis when he raised the 
demand tentatively last year. The present 
plan will bring between $25,000,000 and 
$30,000,000 into the fund, considerably less 
than the $70,000,000 Mr. Lewis might have 
obtained if his earlier proposal of a 7 per 
cent pay-roll tax had been accepted. 

The other fund is similar to that offered 
by the operators. They agreed to turn over 
to the union all payments made by the 
miners for medical and hospital care. The 
1814-cent wage increase also was offered by 
the operators before the strike began on 
April 1. The operators’ offers on State 
compensation systems and safety studies 
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also were similar to the terms finally nego- 
tiated. 

The wage line was held, Stabilization 
officials maintained, because the 184% cents 
matched the pattern allowable in other 
industries. The Wage Stabilization Board 
already had ruled that contributions to 
health funds of this type are not counted 
as wage increases in computing the pattern. 

Prices, however, are to go up. Increases 
of at least 25 cents a ton in soft-coal prices 
are predicted, and these in turn will boost 
prices in other industries. The reconversion 
program was set back by loss of 90,000,000 
tons of coal and an estimated 18,000,000 
tons of steel. 

The coal strike thus shows again that 
the seizure technique pays dividends to 
Mr. Lewis. Although the Administration 
tried to avoid seizure, in the end it had to 
take over the mines and fix the terms of 
settlement, in effect, for the operators. 


Future of Railway Act 


The Railway Labor Act, long consid- 
ered a model labor measure, may have 
lost much of its former effectiveness as a 
result of the recent railroad strike. What 
has happened to jeopardize its future is 
this: 

By striking, the Trainmen and the En- 
gineers won bigger wage increases for them- 
selves and the 18 other Brotherhoods than 
they had been awarded through the volun- 
tary arbitration and emergency-board pro- 
cedures of the Act. The result is that unions 
can be expected to sidestep arbitration in 
favor of strike threats in future rail dis- 
putes. They will count on the Government 
again buying off the strikers with a big- 
ger wage award. 

The presidential proposal that finally 
was accepted by the striking unions set 
aside recommendations of a presidential 
emergency board for changes in working 
rules as well as wages. The proposal gave 
the unions an 1814-cents-an-hour increase 
in place of 16 cents awarded by panels. 
The two striking unions, however, con- 
tended that the compromise gave them 
less than the emergency-board award in 
their case. This was because they were 
forced to drop, for one year, rules changes 
that had been recommended by the board 
in their case. The carriers had rejected the 
rules recommendations. 

Presidential threats to use the Army to 
operate the railroads and to seek drastic 
legislation against unions ended the walk- 
out where the regular procedures of the 
Railway Act had failed. 

The effectiveness of the Act has been 
decreasing rapidly in recent years, with 
unions protesting more and more against 
wage decisions. A. F. Whitney, Trainmen 
president, now charges that the Act is 
holding down wage rates. Other Railroad 
Brotherhoods have condemned the Act in 
recent years and have tried to get bigger 
increases by short-circuiting its procedures. 
The Administration, in seeking to delay 
the next major test for a year, apparently 
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ASKS KING COTTON: 

“DO YOU INSIST ON NEAT TYP- 
ING INYOURLETTERS-~—YET USE 
CHEAP PAPER?...REMEMBER, 


IN PAPER COTTON IS KING!4 








No matter how hard you are on your 
secretary, you'll never get letters that 
will make th€impression you want 
to make unless you Use stationery 
made of @Otton fiken For cotton is 


the hallmark of quality in“ modern 


business papers. \ 

Parsons bond papers, for station’ 
ery and documents, are superior in 
feel, in writing and erasing qualities, 
in strength, durability and perma- 
nence. These are Parsons bond 
papers: 


OLD HAMPDEN Bonp, 100% cotton 
and linen fiber 

PARSONS BonD, 100% cotton fiber 
L’Envol, 100% cotton fiber 
‘Laconia Bonn, 75% cotton fiber 
EDGEMONT BenR, 50% cotton fiber 
HERITAGE BOND, 25 %atatton fiber 
If you want stationery or documents 
that reflect thé quality of your organ- 
ization, your business, your profes- 
sion, remember, it pays to pick 


Parsons. 
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It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 


Rok 3S 








PARSONS PAPER COMPANY * HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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current trend towards letting the merchandise speak for itself in 

retail stores gives new importance to point-of-sale tags and labels. In 

solving this problem, you will save a lot of wear and tear on yourself by 
putting it up to Dennison first. 

Dennison’s experience in producing informative labels and talking tags 
covers practically every type of product manufactured. We can give you 
valuable tips on making tags and labels that are distinctive, catch the eye, 
and strike a strong buy-now note. 

In addition, Dennison recommendations include practical advice on the 
best way to affix tags and labels to your product. For example, among the 
many Dennison methods of attaching tags are our new Snap-Lok and barb 
fasteners, as well as button-slot or special tongue-slot constructions. 

Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problem up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


FREE—ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET —Our booklet “‘Jf You Could Only Be At 
Every Point Of Sale’’ is full of practical information on how to make your 
product more salable through correctly designed tags and labels. Just fill in and 
mail coupon and we shall be glad to rush a copy to you. 


TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER SPECIALTIES 








1 I 
! 1 
- Dennison Manufacturing Company SRMMD: 6 65606. 00.00 66 000660000000600500000000 evewecace - 
; 6148 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 1 
1 R ¥ Firm... cecccccccccceccevccccecccesescccocs eccccccces ; 
1 Please send me without obliga- I 
Pen AN SOR Wen MeN Gly GIR TIA... .cecesnesenvessuceaunebidiossasserseveess 
4 Be at Every Point of Sale.” r 
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SCHWELLENBACH AND BRIDGES 


«-.@ Ship seizure is a “‘natural’’ 


hopes to restore the battered prestige of 
the Act before that showdown comes. 


Shipping-Strike Prospects 

A quick Government attempt to break 
the CIO maritime strike can be expected, 
if the strike comes off as scheduled on June 
15. Merchant ships will be manned by the 
Navy and Coast Guard if civilian workers 
refuse to keep them moving. 

In this strike, the Government will have 
a stronger hand to play than in either the 
coal or rail strike. In coal, it is impossible 
to mine with troops, and on the railroads 
there are difficulties of operation by the 
Army, but the merchant marine offers a 
“natural” in Government operation. There 
is adequate Navy and Coast Guard 
strength to do the sailing job, although 
loading without West Coast longshoremen 
under CIO Leader Harry Bridges may 
prove difficult. . 

Also, AFL maritime and dock unions 
are not involved in the dispute that is 
threatening to end in a strike. AFL offi- 
cials announced they will not hesitate to 
cross CIO picket lines if they are formed 
where AFL men are trying to work. 

Picket lines doubtless will cause some 
trouble for the Government in its efforts to 
operate ships by means of the armed 
forces. These ships will have to be loaded 
at docks patrolled by CIO pickets, and the 
CIO unions have asked dock workers in 
foreign ports to refuse to handle cargoes 
from strikebreaking ships. 

By stepping into negotiations between 
unions and ship operators two weeks be- 
fore the day set for the strike, the Govern- 
ment is showing more than usual concern 
in a situation of this kind. That is because 
failure to keep relief ships moving might 
result in starvation for large numbers of 
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persons abroad who are being kept alive 
by American food. 

Wage demands of the seven unions 
involved were consolidated in negotiations 
for the first time in the history of the 
shipping industry. Labor Secretary Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach said he would keep ne- 
gotiations in continuous session in an at- 
tempt to avert the walkout. Demands 
included wage boosts ranging from 22 to 35 
cents an hour and shorter work weeks. 

The Government had extra pressures to 
back up its peacemaking efforts in this 
dispute. Most of the ships still are operat- 
ing under contracts with the Government, 
and the Government thus would foot the 
bill for increases in wages. 


Superseniority 


A decision of the Supreme Court now has 
upheld the seniority systems provided in 
most union-management contracts. The 
Court ruled that war veterans do not have 
superseniority rights that set aside the pro- 
visions of collective-bargaining contracts. 
The ruling may result in some lawsuits 
against employers by workers laid off un- 
der the superseniority doctrine. But most 
employers are relieved that the confusion 
of the last two years on this issue is ended. 

Justice William O. Douglas’s opinion in 
the decision held that Congress intended to 
give the returning veteran protection with- 
in the existing framework of the seniority 
system, and did not intend to displace that 
system. If Congress had intended that the 
veteran be given superseniority rights, the 
opinion said, it would have made it clear 
in the Selective Service Act. 

The decision thus overruled the interpre- 
tations issued by Selective Service, which 
had been contested in various lawsuits. 
Most companies, however, had gone along 
on the assumption that the lower-court 
rulings against superseniority would be up- 
held by the Supreme Court in the end. 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
¢«. veterans lose superseniority 
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Jack Leads a Double Life- 


Gecret of how he combines work and play 












Jack’s double life is a happy solution 
that combines work and play. He flies 
Western Air Lines so that he can sand- 
wich in quick “flight-seeing” sidetrips 
away from business...keep from going 
stale on the job. For example: 
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WORK AND PLAY. Fly Western Air— 
the only airline that serves the big population areas 
and America’s leading national recreation spots. 
Now, when you fly Western Air you can take along 10 
extra pounds of “visible” sports gear at no extra cost. 
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1926—-AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE— 1946 


TOUR BUREAU, WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. US-6 
510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 


Send me folder that shows 8 ways to combine 
b and pl. e travel. 
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Canopy Express—Three Models 
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SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER 
‘HE CAN SUPPLY SPECIAL BODIES AND 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Weve Been Alskeels 


ABOUT PLAN FOR TAX RELIEF 


Faster action now is promised on claims 
of corporations for refunds of excess-profits 
taxes. The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue Is setting up a special 15-man board to 
deal with cases under Section 722 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. Members of the 
board now are being selected, and they plan 
to begin operations before July 1. This 
group will have far-reaching powers in 
handing down rulings and working out 
policy on excess-profits tax refunds. 

Establishment of this speed-up machin- 
ery is the Treasury’s answer to continued 
criticism of slowness in administering Sec- 
tion 722, which was intended by Congress 
to be a tax-relief measure for certain cor- 
porations. Meanwhile, about 10,000 cases 
have piled up awaiting decisions. Billions of 
dollars in claims are involved, with 26 
corporations alone seeking refunds total- 
ing more than $1,000,000,000. 


How will the new board operate? 
The board will review claims of corpora- 
tions for excess-profits tax refunds, includ- 
ing some cases on which Internal Revenue 
agents in the field have been unable to 
agree. Then the board will hand down de- 
cisions. These usually will be approved by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
since the board, in effect, will be acting 
for him. 

In addition, the board will issue rulings 
and interpretations on Section 722. These 
will have an official Treasury standing. 
Also, the board can review and revise previ- 
ous rulings and policies of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau on excess-profits tax re- 
funds under this Section, and these will be- 
come effective with the approval of the 
Commissioner. Officially, this new board 
will be known as the Excess-Profits Tax 
Council. 


Can decisions of the Council be ap- 
pealed? 

Yes. Any corporation that is dissatisfied 
with a ruling can appeal to the U.S. Tax 
Court. Furthermore, settlements agreed to 
by the Commissioner, involving refunds of 
more than $75,000, are to be reviewed by 
the Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation. 


What about cases already decided? 
Corporations that are dissatisfied with rul- 
ings already made on their claims for re- 
funds under Section 722 can get their cases 
reopened and reviewed by the new Coun- 
cil: This will give them another chance. 
But indications are that the Council will 
turn down a number of claims on the 
ground that certain companies already 
have received adequate excess-profits tax 
credits and have suffered no severe hard- 


_ ships under the wartime excess-profits tax. 


Who will be on the Council? 

The 15-member Council will be made up 
of several persons already connected with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and at 
least 10 others from outside the Bureau. 
These outside members are supposed to 
have wide experience in accounting, eco- 
nomic or legal fields. Organization of the 
Council now is under way. The chairman js 
to be Charles D. Hamel, a Washington 
lawyer, who was the first chairman of the 
old Board of Tax Appeals. Members of the 
Council usually will serve for at least two 
years. They will be assisted by a sizable 
technical and clerical staff, taken for the 
most part from the present staff of the 
Bureau. 


How will individual corporations be 

aided by this new system? 
Individual claimants for refunds will be 
given machinery for getting quicker ac. 
tion on their claims, both in the field and 
on appeals. They soon will get a pattern 
to follow in pressing claims. And com- 
panies that have been complaining of lack 
of precedent to guide them are promise 
definite clues, from new decisions and poli- 
cies, as to what is likely to be considered 
a valid claim, and what is likely to be 
turned down. 


Will rulings be made on _ refund 
claims under other sections of the 
law? 

No. The Tax Council will confine itself to 

Section 722 cases. Claims for relief under 

Section 721 and other clauses of the In- 

ternal Revenue Code will be handled by 

machinery already in operation. 


‘ 
7 


How will the Council function in prac- 
tice? 

First, there will be an executive committee 
made up of the chairman of the Council 
and four other members. This committee 
will hand down interpretations and set 
policies to be followed, but all 15 members 
will be called in to establish important 
policies and rulings. 


In hearing individual cases or taking ad- 
ministrative action, the full Council can 
act as a unit, or it can delegate authority 
to act to one or severals members. These 
groups can go to some point to hear a 
case or to take other action. Often their 
decisions will be final. But where claims 
for large refunds, running into the mil- 
lions, are involved, the entire Council will 
have a voice in the decisions. 

How will cases be handled in the 

field? 


A corporation will proceed much as now it 
filing its claim for relief, but there will be 
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changes in the methods of processing pe- 
titions in the field. For one thing, a group 
of persons with special training on Section 
722 will be assigned to offices of Internal 
Revenue agents. These groups will be 
under supervision of the Council. 


These representatives in the field will make 
studies of claims under Section 722. A 
special investigating agent will review their 
findings, and representatives of corpora- 
tions will be given a chance to explain their 
cases personally. The aim is to reach 
agreements on many claims, particularly 
small ones, at this level. 


What is the procedure on appeals? 
When a corporation asks for a review, 
its case will be heard either in Washington 
or in the field. Often, small claims will be 
heard in the field by one or more members 
of the Council. Proceedings will be entirely 
informal. 


Can new evidence be presented on 
appeals? 

Yes, new evidence and information may be 
placed before the reviewing Council. But if 
this new evidence is extensive and has an 
important bearing on a claim, the case 
often will be returned to the field office 
where the original hearing took place, be- 
fore consent will be given for a review. As 
a tule, however, corporations seeking re- 
funds will be expected to present most of 
their evidence in the field office before ask- 
ing for a review. 


What about appeals to the Tax 
Court? 

The U.S. Tax Court will be open to ap- 
peals from rulings on excess-profits tax re- 
funds, just as now. Usually, the evidence 
for these appeals will be the same as that 
acted upon by the new review agency, but 
new information also can be brought be- 
fore the Tax Court. The decisions of the 
Tax Court will continue to be final in 
excess-profits tax refund cases. 


How will action be speeded up under 
the new plan? 

Because of the presence, in the field, of 
special agents to deal with Section 722 
cases, it is hoped to get faster action at 
that level. Efforts also will be made to get 
agreements in the field, in order to reduce 
the number of appeals to Washington for 
review. The establishment of new policies, 
along with definite precedents being set in 
cases that are decided, is counted on to 
bring quicker settlement of pending claims 
and to result in withdrawal of some that 
have little merit. 


The Excess-Profits Tax Council in Wash- 
ington, under present plans, will be geared 
for much faster action. This means that 
corporations, including those with claims 
for big refunds dating back to 1941, should 
be able to get their cases before the U.S. 
Tax Court more quickly for a final de- 
cision on their refund claims. 
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Ten Famous Stop-overs . . . Along 
the way enjoy the hospitality of 
Canadian National hotels and 
luxurious holiday resorts. 





Fishing—Hunting! . . . Sportsmen: 
Let us help plan your trip. We'll 
tell you the best spots . . . take 
you there. 





Industrial Service . . . Need in- 
dustria!, trade or market statis- 
tics? Making a plant location 
study? Interested in farm lands? 
Call on us for Canadian facts, 
analyses, consultation. 








... plans for your first real family holiday in five years; 
or for a new branch plant in Canada? Maybe both. 

Whatever your plans, America’s Largest Railway 
System can serve and help you, right from the start. 
Not only can it take you where you want to go in 
Canada, from Atlantic to Pacific; it can also supply 
information, from itineraries and game laws to market 
studies and statistics on Canadian resources. In short, 
whether it’s pleasure or business, ask Canadian Na- 
tional; we'll do everything we can to make your visit 
to Canada worthwhile. 

Your U. S. dollar goes farther in Canada. No pass- 
port needed. 


Canadian National Offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. For industrial information on 
Canada, write Canadian National Railways, Dept. of Research and De- 
velopment, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Canaoian Nari ONAL TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Added power of subpoena 
and easier appeal method 
as protections for public 


Business regulation by the Government 
is to undergo a change. Under a new law, 
soon to go into effect, federal agencies are 
required to bring a greater degree of uni- 
formity and order into their operations. 
In addition, appeals to courts from agency 
decisions are to become easier. 

The Administrative Procedure Act is 
the result of a 10-year attempt to write 
into law some basic standards of conduct 
for the federal bureaucracy, which has 
mushroomed from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission created in 1887, to al- 
most 100 agencies that now regulate busi- 
ness activities of one kind or another, 
ranging from bottle labels to giant utility 
systems. The climax of this attempt came 
in 1940, when Congress passed the Logan- 
Walter bill. That bill was vetoed by the 
late President Roosevelt on the ground 
that Government regulation would have 
been hamstrung, but, at the time, Mr. 
Roosevelt recognized the need for some 
reforms. Reforms acceptable to Congress 
and palatable to the agencies are em- 
bodied in the new law. 


2 extensive research on a fopic of out. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


REFORMS IN FEDERAL AGENCIES: 
LAW GUARDING CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


Uniform Procedures That Will Protect All Who Deal With Government 
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Washington, Wednesday, May 29, 1946 





Regulations 
US.C., sec. 13): 





It is ordered, That the respondents, 
TITLE 16—COMMERCIAL PRACTICES Lakeland Highland¢ Canning Company, 
Inc., a corporation, its officers, and Car- 
roll E. Lindsey and Gordon T Rou as 
officers of said corporation, and re- 
spondents’ agents. representatives, and 


Chapter I—Federal Trade Commission 
{Docket No. 5383] 
wor 77 fees ann esis? 


man Act, approved June 19, 1936 (15 
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REGULATIONS AND NOTICES 
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THE FEDERAL REGISTER 
e.. the load is due to increase 


The changes, however, are not likely 
to require basic alterations in present 
agency methods. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the Tax Court, the Federal 
Trade Commission and like bodies are ex- 
pected to function almost as usual. But 
there are changes in detailed operations 
that are important to businessmen, lawyers 
and others who deal with federal agencies. 





GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON 
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..- Operations are to become more uniform 
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Specific protections for citizens under the 
new law, in dealing with agencies, include: 

Individual petitions can be used to force 
agency action. A stockbroker, for example, 
might ask the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to issue a new regulation gov- 
erning stock flotations, or to repeal an ex- 
isting regulation. SEC must act on that 
petition promptly, and, if the petition is 
denied, the broker presumably could ap- 
peal his case to federal courts. 

In any event, this provision of the law 
allows any interested person to compel 
federal action in matters that affect him. 
And agencies will not be permitted to delay 
in deciding points that businessmen or 
others wish to have clarified. 

Declaratory orders also are authorized 
by agencies that have power to hold public 
hearings, such as the Labor Board or the 
Federal Trade Commission, and individ- 
uals can seek such orders. This section 
could become important in proceedings of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

This agency has authority to ban the 
use of misleading labels on merchandise or 
the use of misleading advertising. Often 
such prohibitions are ordered after a busi- 
ness has gone to much time and expense iD 
promoting its product. Now, the business 
could submit a proposed label beforehand 
and ask for a declaratory order. If the 
proposition is denied, no time or money 
would be wasted. The law, however, does 
not require declaratory orders. It simply 
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“Railroads bring the world to my door!” 


“ 

A HOUSEWIFE THESE DAYS has to be a 
combination of Dietitian, Diplomat, 
and Director of Supply. 

“Yes, running a house is a big job— 
and it couldn’t be done without the 
railroads. The fresh, wholesome food 
I feed my family, the clothes we wear, 
almost everything we use — all the 
good things we enjoy today — move on 
the railroads. Why, we practically live 
out of a freight car! 

“I like to think of the railroads as 
partners of mine — in the important 


business of making this house the 
home I want it to be for my family.” 
e 
The railroad which serves your commu- 
nity is an active partner of every indi- 
vidual and every business in town—and 
a home-town partner at that. 
Wherever their tracks extend, the 
railroads are just as much a local, home- 
town business as the corner drugstore. 
For the railroads buy supplies locally, 
employ local people, own property lo- 


cally —and pay local taxes on that prop- 
erty, in addition to Federal and state 
taxes. A sizable number of counties in 
this country receive half their tax money 
from the railroads alone! 

Railroads pay their own way fully, 
and through their taxes they help sup- 
port public education, public health, 
public safety, public highways— public 
services of every sort. 

Railroads are intimately a part of 
every community they serve. 


wssocunox or AMERICAN RAILROADS weosincrons. 0. 





IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 




















Foe the Best Dr 
tx the Waly, 


You have a-date on June 16th! Give the best Dad in the world the best 
smoke in the world...a Kirsten Pipe or a Kirsten Cigarette Holder 


we 


.or both! The scientifically designed radiator cools smoke, removes 
throat-irritating tars and oils, improves smoking pleasure. 
Kit 


“RADIATOR” PIPE CIGARETTE HOLDER 
4 sizes, $6 to $12.50 Long or Short, $2.50 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY, Dept. 306, Secttle 1, Washington 








Scotch 
Delegate 
Bares All / 


I dinna deny it (he says), this 
Bacardi and Soda is the bonniest 
drink I’ve uncovered since I left 
Glasgow. Hoot Mon! Why don’t 
we make this grrrand stuff in Scotland! 
You'll find no match for Bacardi 
anywhere in the world. It’s so soft 
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and light, so rich and flavorful, what it 

does to your favorite drink is a delight 
to behold! (Bacardi’s secret 83-year-old 
formula is the reason for that.) The Hon. 

Scotch Delegate is not whistling Annie 


Laurie when he says... 


all nations agree — BACARDI 


If someone tries to give you anything else but Bacardi, give 
him a Highland Fling. Why, such a rascal deserves to be kilt! 
RUM ... 89 Proof Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 
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Special Report 


permits federal agencies to issue them, 

Protests against proposed regulations or 
revised rules also can be made by anyone 
interested. The law says written protests 
must be accepted and considered if public 
hearings on new rules, or changes in rules, 
are not held. Agencies also must give ample 
public notice of proposals, so persons inter. 
ested may make their views known. 

Such protests are to be directed only at 
general regulations, such as the time to be 
allowed to answer complaints. Specific 
interpretations of a law, or rulings op 
specific matters, can be exempt from this 
procedure. The right of an individual to 
petition for a change in rulings would apply 
in specific cases. 

License protection. Licenses issued by 
Government agencies are not to be lightly 
revoked, and are not usually to be re 
voked until after the license holder is given 
an opportunity to correct practices of 
which the Government complains. This 
provision appears to be of particular im. 
portance to the radio industry, which oper. 
ates under license from the Federal Com. 
munications Commission, but the protec. 
tion is broader than for one industry, 

Federal licensing now extends normally 
to meat packers, stockbrokers and trucking 
firms, among other enterprises. Licenses 
are issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Treasury, as well as other 
agencies. In the wartime emergency, vir- 
tually all producers and merchants were 
licensed under OPA. 

Furthermore, agitation continues for 
extending federal licenses, and some mem- 
bers of Congress advocate national char- 
ters for all businesses engaged in inter. 
state commerce. This would give the Goy- 
ernment the power of life or death over 
business. Hence, legal restrictions on the 
general licensing power promise to become 
important in the years ahead. 

General provisions of the new law wil 
affect the conduct of almost every agency 
in some degree. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s report, submitted by Representa- 
tive Walter (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, co- 
author of the original Logan-Walter bill, 
states that the Act’s terms are meant to 
operate “across the board,” touching all 
agencies equally and impartially, although 
some exemptions have been made. 

Public information about all important 
agency activities is specifically required. 
Agency rules, procedures and policies must 
be published by all administrative 
branches in reasonable detail. Rules con- 
cerning agency organization, the methods 
of reaching decisions, and the officials who 
finally make decisions, together with rea- 
sons for adopting general rules or policies, 
must be set forth in published form. 

Also, final orders or opinions must either 
be published or made available to public 
inspection. This promises to increase the 
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joad of the Federal Register, the official 
publication which carries the orders and 
regulations issued by federal agencies. 

This section of the law is considered 
highly important, as it should enable all 
persons who have dealings with any public 
agency to find out how they must proceed 
and the extent of the authority that the 
agency intends to exercise. 

Hearings for most agencies required by 
law to hold them must be conducted by 
impartial examiners. The law goes to some 
length to divide the trial and prosecuting 
functions of administrative agencies, and 
to prevent an official from acting as judge 
and prosecutor at the same time. 

Within a year after the Act becomes ef- 
fective, trial examiners at hearings are to 
become semi-independent from the agency 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WALTER 
... he watered down his bill 


and to be under Civil Service Commission 
jurisdiction. This will affect examiners of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, among others. 

The new law, however, does not force 
any federal agency to hold public hear- 
ings, unless the basic law under which the 
individual agency operates requires them. 

Decisions must be set forth in greater 
detail than now is the custom in many 
agencies. Records of hearings must be 
made available and the trial examiners are 
required either to make an initial decision 
or to recommend a decision. This action of 
the trial examiner also is to become a part 
of the final agency decision. 

This requirement is designed to pin down 
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Moore-McCormack Lines’ ‘‘Mormacgulf” loading coffee at Santos, 
Brazil. George L. Holt, Vice-President in charge of traffic, states: 
“Our experience with Cargocaire has been so successful that we are 

installing it on seven new cargo liners. It is estimated that our 
vessels will carry in excess of three million bags of coffee annually. 
Cargocaire equipment will assure outturn in excellent condition.” 





Cargocaire makes important news 


for every cost-minded shipper 


Cargocaire is the new ventilating and 
dehumidifying system that protects 
your shipments by water from sweat- 
caused damage—saving.you the nul- 
sance, delays and customer disappoint- 
ments that your insurance does not 
cover. 





Many progressive lines now offer 
Cargocaire protection. It’s a dynamic 
method of reducing dewpoint in holds 
sO rust, rot, taint, spoilage, container 
and label damage due to sweat cannot 
occur—no matter what the weather. 

No claim for sweat-damage has ever 
been made on cargo protected by Cargocaire! 





A. Air supply for ventilation in good weather. B. Exhaust. 
C. Cargocaire unit, supplying dehumidified air to mix with 
outside air or recirculated air within each hold. No tempera- 
ture control needed ... no addition to crew. 


Free Folder on "'Fair-Weather" Shipping 
If you grow, manufacture, ship, carry, 


buy or insure goods shipped by sea, 
Cargocaire is news you should know 
more about—because it’s dependable 
insurance against uninsured losses! 
Mail the coupon for “It’s Always Fair 
Weather—the Story of Cargocaire’’. 


These lines offer Cargocaire protection: American Ex- 
port Lines - American Hawaiian S. S. Co. + American 
President Lines - American South African Line + Fur- 
ness Withy—British - Lloyd Brasileiro—Brazil - Lykes 
Brothers S$. S. Co. + Moore - McCormack Lines 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies - Brodin Line—Swedish 
Delta Line + Peninsula & Oriental—British + Robin 
Line - Waterman Line. 

Look for the American Bureau of Shipping symbol 
“V DS" indicating protection by Cargocaire Ventilating and 
Dehumidifying System (patented in U. S. and foreign 


countries) Cargocaire Engineering Corporation, New York, 
London and Goteborg, Sweden. 





TAKES IT ACROSS, WITHOUT SWEAT LOSS 


| lint ie Ei 


] Dept. A-3: 
Cargocaire Engineering Corporation | 
| 15 Park Row, New York 7, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me “It’s Always Fair | 
| Weather—the Story of Cargocaire”’ | 
| ONE iro ns raced cecncee viens nesducdsouadaia | 
| COMGMEY 63:5 <3 5 dcede caninccedacusdoucnmaeda | 
I TUE 3 oo ais oe ewan na nedeeunndaaaewen l 
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Precision That Meets Cost-and-Delivery Promises 


HIS PART was turned over to us 
with costly jig fixtures and tools. 
But to keep our cost-and-delivery 
promises, we found it preferable to 
retool the job ourselves. Tolerances 
on this part ran as close as +.0005 
inches,—.0000. All machined surfaces 
had to be finished to super-smoothness. 
Such precision is our business here 


at Ericsson—has been for more than 
35 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose products are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced economically. 


Percssonfe 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


ERICSSON “gue 
Rees i 


25 LAFAYETTE STREET, BROOKLYN 1,N.Y 











Your ashington Headquarters 


As a businessman, you realize the steadily growing 
importance of Washington as a world financial center. 

Whether or not you have your own Washington 
office, you will find that American Security and Trust 


Company can be useful to you in scores of ways. Our 








broad acquaintance 
throughout Wash- 
ington’s major in- 
dustry—government 
—and our familiar- 
ity with the things 
that are happening 
in the District make 
this a valuable de- 





pository to have on 
your list. 








al Daniel W. Bell, President 
* a 
VALLI A Sccurtty & TRUST COMPANY 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Federal Reserve System 
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Special Report 


the official actually responsible for render. 
ing a decision in any case. The suspicion 
has grown, and Congress believes there are 
good grounds for it, that officials who rep- 
der the decisions are not always those who 
actually make the decisions. More com. 
plete records are expected to enable indj- 
viduals to determine whether the decision 
is made by an agency itself, a top official 
of the agency, or a subordinate. 

The subpoena power of agencies and 
persons before them also is required to be 
shared equally. Thus, if an agency can 
subpoena witnesses and records of a busj- 





cerca 


ness, the businessmen also can enjoy equal 
power to subpoena offsetting witnesses or 
data. In practice, this is expected to re. 
strict the use of subpoena power by the 
agencies, rather than to broaden its use 
by individuals or groups that deal with 
the agency. 

Court review, finally, promises to be 
broadened under the Act. The new law 
does not go as far as the Logan-Walter 
bill in subjecting every administrative ae- 
tion to court review, but it does provide 
that courts must hear the appeal of any 
person who has suffered a “legal wrong.” 
How broadly or how narrowly courts will 
interpret a “legal wrong” can be deter- 
mined only by future decisions. 

The intent of the law, however, appears 
to be to modify, somewhat, recent judi- 
cial policy in not interfering with agency 
decisions if there is substantial evidence 
to support any agency’s action. Thus, 
courts are required to consider the “whole 
record” in cases under review, and _ the 
Judiciary Committee’s report explains that 
this is intended to correct reliance on 
“suspicion, surmise, implications, or plain- 
ly incredible evidence.” 

Agency operations promise to be 
variously affected when the Act goes into 
effect, three months after the President’s 
approval. Semijudicial agencies, such as the 
National Labor Relations Board and the 
Federal Trade Commission, already have 
adopted most of the procedures set forth 
in the Act. These agencies, for the most 
part, separate judging and _ prosecuting 
functions; they publish trial examiners’ 
findings, and they usually follow the rule- 
making procedures now outlined. 

Rate-making agencies and agencies that 
must depend upon their own expert data 
to reach decisions are exempt from the pro- 
vision of the new law that requires a 
separation of prosecuting and judging fune- 
tions. These include the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, among others. 

Agencies such as the Federal Security 
Agency, however, which rules on thousands 
of old-age-benefit cases, are likely to face 
increased work, since their decisions will 
require more detailed treatment. 

Basically, the law is a first step to force 
agencies to conform to uniform procedures. 
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And if you aren’t up on today’s expressive slang, 
peanuts means a very small amount of money. 
Like your electric bill. It really is peanuts, isn’t it — 


compared to most other items in your family budget? 


While the cost of most things climbed 

through the years — the price of electric service 
kept right on going down. Even in wartime, 
when practically all prices popped up, electricity 


actually became a few peanuts cheaper. 
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As a matter of fact, the average American 


tamily gets twice as much electricity for its money 
today as it did 20 years ago! 


All of this goes to prove an important point. 

Sound business management — and experienced 
employees—together have given the American people 
dependable, low-priced electric service — the best 
and the most in the world! You'll enjoy that service 


even more in the electric years ahead. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Names on request from this magazine. 


Enjoy “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Rebert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, Eastern Daylight Time, CBS Network. 
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FLOW OF U.S. DOLLARS ABROAD 


Big Loan to France as Pattern for Financing World Reconstruction 


Prospect that total volume 
of loans to foreign nations 
will reach $20,000,000,000 


The flow of dollars abroad to help set 
the world up in business again is to start 
now on a big scale where, heretofore, it 
has been only a dribble. As much as $20,- 
000,000,000 may be loaned before the op- 
erations now starting are completed. 

France is getting the first big postwar 
dollar loan. She gets $1,400,000,000 in cred- 
its under terms of agreements signed May 
28. She is to borrow at least $600,000,000, 
maybe as much as $1,000,000,000, through 
the International Bank during early 1947. 
France already has obtained $550,000,000 
from the U.S. Export-Import Bank and 
about $500,000,000 to cover goods in the 
Lend-Lease pipe line at the time the war 
ended. 

Great Britain soon is to have Con- 
gress’s approval for a $4,400,000,000 credit, 
of which $3,750,000,000 will be for new 
uses and $650,000,000 to pay for goods left 
in the Lend-Lease pipe line. 

The result is that more than $7,000,- 
000,000 in dollar credits for two big bor- 
rowers now is in sight. Many other loans 
will follow. Most of this additional lending 
will be through the International Bank, 
which is to start making loans in late 1946. 
But there will be more Export-Import 
Bank loans and some private lending. 

Russia, China, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 


Latin-American countries and others want 
help. This Government is to lend gener- 
ously of its own funds and encourage 
others to lend. But uses of U.S. dollars 
abroad are to be more closely super- 
vised than after the last war. Also, in- 
terest and repayment terms are to be set 
with closer attention to borrowers’ ability 
to repay. 

The new loan is to help finance a plan 
for industrializing France. The French 
plan to spend $1,000,000,000 a year in the 
U.S: for a period of five years to acquire 
materials and machinery. Over all, the plan 
is to cost up to $37,000,000,000 over 10 or 
12 years. Most pressing immediate needs 
include tractors, machine tools, mining 
equipment, locomotives, freight cars, coal, 
cotton, synthetic rubber and food. The 
British loan is to cover working capital 
needs as well as expenditures for raw ma- 
terials and industrial equipment. 

The expanded French credits form the 
basis of broad financial and economic 
agreements signed by the two governments 
after nearly three months of negotiation. 
Chief negotiators were Secretary of the 
Treasury Fred M. Vinson and Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes, for this country, 
and Leon Blum and Ambassador Henri 
Bonnet, for the French. 

What France gets. The terms of the 
French credit are less generous than those 
of the British credit, but Britain is called 
upon for more far-reaching economic con- 
cessions. Also, the French have the ad- 


vantage of getting their credit immed. 
ately without waiting for congressional 
approval. 

Dollar loan of $650,000,000 to be made 
by the Export-Import Bank is subject to3 
per cent interest. Repayment of the pring. 
pal is to be made over a period of 25 years, 
beginning in 1951. 

Lend-Lease settlement involves $499. 
000,000. It is estimated that during the war 
France got $2,300,000,000 of military 
Lend-Lease and $360,000,000 of civilian 
Lend-Lease. Against that, the U.S, wm 
ceived about $800,000,000 of reverse Lend. 
Lease from France. This leaves a deficit of 
$1,860,000,000, which now is settled for 
$420,000,000. The rest is written off as q 
cost of victory. 

The Lend-Lease debt of $420,000.00 
bears 2 per cent interest and is to be paid 
off in 30 years, beginning in 1951. If both 
governments agree, France may postpone 
payment of any installment. This is to al- 
low for adverse conditions that might cause 
France to default. 

Surplus-property purchases account for 
another $300,000,000. Terms of this credit 
are the same as those of the Lend-Lease 
settlement. This surplus property cost the 
U.S. $1,400,000,000. The settlement, there. 
fore, is 21.4 cents on the dollar. The prop. 
erty includes airfields built by American 
military forces in France and French over 
seas territories. 

Merchant-shipping credit is to in- 
volve about $25,000,000. This is to cover 





NEGOTIATORS VINSON, BYRNES, BONNET AND BLUM 
. ««. beginning to turn a dollar dribble into a flood 
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HEN War broke out, one of 

the first firms the Navy turned 
to for help was the Pollak Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Organized in 1923, it had 400 em- 
ployees at the outbreak of the War. 
Its annual sales totaled about $2,- 
000.000, chiefly from the sale of 
ordnance to the Government. 


The Company was asked to in- 
crease its output of such precision 
products as percussion fuzes, bomb 
racks, smoke-screen tanks, and gen- 
erators. To do this, it needed new 
financing. The Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company provided a loan and 
helped with counsel based on the 
wide business experience and con- 
tacts of its officers. 


The firm expanded and produc- 
tion increased. Two years later, ad- 


ditional funds were needed. Again, 
the Bank of Manhattan helped out. 
Eventually, the Pollak Company’s 
annual sales volume reached $30,- 
000,000, and its personnel grew to 
4,800. It not only produced but in- 
vented many vital war items, 
trained other contractors and was 
one of the first companies to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy “E” Award 


with five stars. 


Although the war is over, Pollak 





How Two Loans Helped a Business Grow 1500% 


is still moving ahead. Its wartime 
loans have been liquidated. Aided 
by the Bank of Manhattan, it is 
buying another plant, larger than 
all its prewar plants combined, to 
be used for the production of a 
new line of peacetime products. 


The Bank of Manhattan has as- 
sisted many firms, such as the 
Pollak Company, with loans. and 
equally important—with helpful, 
understanding advice. 











MEMBER FEDERAL 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How 
MODERN 
is 


The new plastics, light metals, and al- 
loys which were developed during the 
war are rapidly finding their way into 
more and more peacetime products and 
uses. Never before have machine tools 
been called upon to perform so greata 
variety of exacting operations on so 
many meterials of widely different char- 
acteristics. Modern, versatile machine 
tools are needed for the accurate ma- 
chining of these materials. 

Famed for accuracy and versatility, 
modern South Bend Precision Lathes can 
play an important part in your shop 
modernizing program. A nearby South 
Bend Lathe distributor will tell you how 
—and why! Write for his name today! 


(e=) SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 
- ~ $35 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Indiana 


Write For FREE Catalog 


Catalog 100-D shows in full 
color all types and models of 
South Bend Precision Lathes 
with 9”,10”,13”,14-1/2”,and 
16” swings, illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of 

h and ies 


SOUTH BEND 


Wa, py 

















Dinance Week 


approximately 750,000 tons of shipping. Of 
this credit, $17,500,000 is to be written off 
to cover claims for damages to French ves- 
sels taken over by the U.S. This includes 
settlement of the French luxury liner 
Normandie, which burned in New York 
harbor early in the war. 

Importation of French products into 
this country on a more liberal basis is to 
be studied by the U.S. Government. Spe- 
cifically, the French complain of being 
handicapped by trade-mark and copyright 
laws, price control of imported goods, valu- 
ation of goods for customs duties, and use 
of French names for American-made prod- 
ucts, such as domestic wines. 

U. S. support for France’s application 
for an International Bank loan is implicit 
in the deal with the French, but is not 
covered by the formal agreements. This 
Government’s attitude on the application 
might have been written into the agree- 
ments, except that Bank officials object to 
such commitments before the institution is 
ready to do business. Estimates on the 








THE NORMANDIE 
... finally written off 


amount the French are to seek from the 
International Bank range from $600,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000. 

Information on private French dollar 
assets also is reported to be covered by an 
informal U.S. Treasury agreement with 
the French. Under this arrangement, this 
Government would give France detailed in- 
formation on all dollar assets held by 
French nationals in this country, provided 
the French Government fails to get the 
data from other sources by Dec. 31, 1946. 
The French seek this information to en- 
force decrees requiring registration of dol- 
lar holdings. 

What the U.S. gets. France makes a 
series of broad economic concessions under 
the credit agreements. These concessions 
are important to the U.S., because France 
can be expected in the period ahead to re- 
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pees when the hotel was 

one of New York’s most distin 
guished establishments, famed 
through the years for the quality 
of its hospitality. 

Yet the Biltmore possesses qual. 
ities which are—well, young’s the 
only word for them. It has its eyes 
on the future; at this moment, a 
complete rehabilitation program is 
bringing new comforts and new 
beauty to guest rooms and suites. 
Its service standards march steadily 
forward and discriminating trav. 
elers continue to say “You know 

- you are in a fine hotel the moment 
you enter the Biltmore.” 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
for Dinner and Supper Dancing 


oD , a 
as a _ $ 
MEO nee, 
a“ a bn q 


ss THE | 
BILTMORE 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 
JOHN G. HORSMAN, Manager 


Other Hotels Under the Direction of 
Realty Hotels, inc., N. Y. 


THE BARCLAY THE CHATHAM 
PARK LANE 
f FRANK W. REGAN, President =~ | 
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There’s a 4 Billion Dollar Market — 
Only hours away by Clipper! 


Far-sighted businessmen are flying to Latin 
America to make new friends and to inspect 







end of the war Latin American gold and for- 
eign exchange holdings stood at $3,900,000,000, 
which allows room for a substantial increase in 
imports from the U.S.A. 








new markets. Foreign trade experts agree that 
during the next few years the best opportu- oe ; 
= : re peai ; This credit will be increased by the current 
nities for reciproca: foreign trade will be be- é 3 : : Sie 
5 boom in tourist travel to Latin America. 


tween the United States and Latin America. Swift, comfortable Clippers leave daily for 


points throughout Latin America. For reserva- 
tions see your Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office. 


During the war years the nations to the 
south accumulated large credits through ex- 
ports to the U.S.A. and to other nations. At the 


FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Pying Clippers 
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THE NATION’‘S 
LABORATORY 


BS Nee Again industry chooses 
\ Massachusetts for re- 
«~~ search. Reynolds Metals 
Co., Inc. has selected Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as the site for a 
great modern laboratory, because, 
says Reynolds: “of availability of 
material, personnel and research 
facilities.” No other state has such 
research facilities as Massachusetts, 
headed by world-renowned Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 
Here also is a great pool of skilled 
labor and economical, rapid trans- 
portation to world markets. 
Writeforthe ACTION book- Se 
let, "The Open Book.”’ Mass- 
achusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission, 20 


Somerset Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


meCOucers Ww 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HEART OF NEW ENGLAND'S MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION 
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sume her place as one of the principal 
trading nations. 

Removal of world trade barriers 
through international co-operation is given 
French support. France agrees to work for 
world-wide adoption of U.S. trade pro- 
posals through the projected international 
trade conferences. The two governments 
pledge their efforts to open world markets 
through tariff reductions an1 other meas- 





ures. France thus joins Britain in sub- - 


scribing to U.S. trade principles. 

A new tariff policy, providing for ad 
valorem duties only and for rates no higher 
than those in effect before the war, is to 
be adopted by the French. 

Import controls are to be dropped as 
soon as the French balance-of-payments 
situation permits, and the French market 
for American movies is to be reopened. So 
far as possible, the French will administer 
the import program without discrimination 
among foreign sources. 

Government buying for importation in- 
to France will be reduced as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and international trade returned to 
private channels. Hereafter, French Gov- 
ernment buying will be limited to equip- 
ment for public agencies and certain items 
in short supply, such as food, steel, lumber, 
tires and some medical supplies. The U.S. 
Government is using pressure where possible 
to restore world trade to private channels. 

War-damage compensation for Amer- 
ican nationals’ property in France is to be 
paid on the same basis as for French na- 
tionals’ property. 

What both get. The agreements pro- 
vide for these mutual arrangements: 

German patents now in the possession 
of either Government are to be made avail- 
able freely and without any royalty to the 
nationals of the other country. The same 
policy is urged upon other governments. 

Further negotiations are scheduled be- 
tween the U.S. and France, looking to the 
adoption of a comprehensive treaty of com- 
merce and navigation. 

A maritime-claims agreement is to be 
adopted to relieve each of the govern- 
ments from wartime accident claims 
brought by nationals of the other country. 

Contrast with British loan. These 
terms differ considerably from those of the 
British loan. The French pay interest, but 
no principal, during the first five years, 
where the British pay neither. The French 
terms are 25 years at 3 per cent on the 
$650,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan, 
and 30 years at 2 per cent on the Lend- 
Lease settlement and surplus purchases. 
The British get 50 years at 2 per cent on 
the entire $4,400,000,000 credit. Unlike 
the French, the British are offered no pro- 


vision for postponing payments of princi- . 


pal. But the British interest payment is to 
be forgiven in any year when Britain is 
short of gold and dollars and can’t make 
ends meet. 





WUWEN YOURE MAKING LIKE A BIRD 
TOWARD A BIG BUSINESS DEAL 














ANDO FIVE MINUTES BEFORE LANDING 
YOU FIND YOUVE AN ACUT. © CASE OF 
PHONOGRAPH- NEEDLE FACE... 
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DONT DEPLANE LOOKING LIKE A D0G- 
CATCHERS DELIGHT... 
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BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK'* Seve 


ACTUAL SIZE 





Vestpok is the greatest invention since the 
face! A quick, efficient dry-shaver that’s 
actually as small as a match folder! Carry 
it in your vest pocket; use it any time, any 
place. Vestpok can’t cut, scrape or burn— 
needs: 
e NO SOAP OR WATER 
e NO ELECTRICITY © NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ- 
ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If you 
can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. We are 
working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient . . . we ex 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Division, 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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Ready lor the 
Revolution... 


Old stuff to America and Europe, full-fledged 
industrialization, recorded by history as The —--sa| 
Industrial Revolution, is still the mere bud of 
opportunity to by far the greater part of the world. 
The blossoming of Asia, The Near East and South 
America promises fruit that Dresser Industries has long 
cultivated. 

For the industrial world turns on oil. Oil lubricates the 
wheels. Oil, with gas, its sister under the earth’s skin, fires 
the cylinders. And many a Dresser member company is 
well established in this fertile world market. The over- 
whelming majority of hot oil pumps in the refineries of 
Iraq and Iran, for example, were made by Pacific Pumps. 
Gas for the reborn French and Russian industries will be 
pumped by Clark compressors. Roots-Connersville blowers 
are used in Jarge numbers by fourteen Latin American 
countries in as varied industries as rice irrigation and oil 











refining, tunnel ventilation and gas manufacturing. Ideco 
equipment is found in Turkey, Alaska, Russia, Arabia, 
Indonesia, North Africa, South,America—and, in practi- 
cally every active oil field in the world, may. be found, also, 
Security rock bits and reamefs. 


Conditions in these wid 


the oie ig in bug 
requirements of each 
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Senator Pepper’s Emergence as Champion of Left-Wing Groups 
. . . Role of Krug-Moreell Team in Reaching Terms With Mr. Lewis 


SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER has 
bobbed up suddenly as an outstanding 
hero of the labor unions and leader of the 
country’s liberal-to-leftward groups. Sena- 
tor Pepper has reached this position, prin- 
cipally, by clinging aggressively to views 
he long has held. Some other champions of 
the unions turned to antilabor legislation 
as a result of the coal and railroad walk- 
outs. But Senator Pepper, refusing to be 
swayed by popular indignation, opposed 
these measures conspicuous vehe- 
mence and skill, and untiring oratory. 

In addition, the Senator is an outspoken 
critic of the current policy of playing tough 
with Russia. He argues that, instead, the 
United States should have more patience 
and sympathy for the Soviet Union and its 
international objectives. This has endeared 
him to left-wing elements. 

Spearhead of liberals. In such circles 
and among labor leaders, Senator Pepper’s 
name now is being bracketed with that of 
Henry A. Wallace when 1948 presidential 
campaigning is discussed. Meanwhile, he 


with 


remains the spearhead of combative liber- 
alism in the Senate. All this is centering 
curious attention upon the Senator from 
Florida, his capabilities, background, ideas 
and prospects of success. He faces many 
difficulties. 

Defensive fight. Senator Pepper as- 
sumes the liberal leadership at the begin- 
ning of a new era in which liberalism has 
lost its grip on many former adherents. 
The period of labor’s many legislative 
gains ended some months ago. The coal 
and railroad strikes began another phase, 
in which those gains are powerfully threat- 
ened. Senator Pepper cannot hope to ob- 
tain new advantages for labor. He must, 
in fact, wage a defensive fight to keep 
those that labor already enjoys. 

Tactics. In this battle, the Senator, a 
wily tactician, counts upon delay as _ his 
principal weapon. Popular demand for re- 
strictive action against the unions rises 
and falls with the strike wave and the 
number of people who are hurt economi- 
cally by the strikes. It reached its highest 
pitch, Mr. Pepper thinks, after 48 hours 
of the rail strike, when the House quickly 
agreed to President Truman’s drastic pro- 
posals for ending the walkout. 

When the measure came to the Senate, 
Mr. Pepper began a fight for time. A few 
days’ delay brought calmer judgment. The 
Senate overwhelmingly threw out Mr. Tru- 
man’s provision for drafting workers who 
insist upon striking against Government- 
seized industries. Then the Senator began 
another delaying tactic, an effort to send 
the legislation to committee pending an 
investigation of the causes of the strikes. 


56 


As the 
the major strike 


Reliance on delay. 
viewed the situation, 
wave is about over. There have been strikes 
and new contracts in nearly all the in- 
dustries broadly essential to the national 
economy—automobiles, steel, coal and the 
railroads. Therefore, he expected popular 
indignation would subside quickly, that 
constituents would stop writing angry let- 
ters to their Senators and Congressmen, 
and that the pressure would be lifted from 
ordinarily prolabor Senators who were 
backing restrictive legislation. This period, 
he thought, could be bridged by recommit- 
ting President Truman’s bill for the period 
of an investigation. 

As for the remaining strike threat in 
ocean shipping, the Government owns the 
ships, the Navy has competent crews, and, 
in Senator Pepper’s opinion, President Tru- 





Senator 


Senator Pepper to eliminate the draft pro- 
vision. On other issues, of course, Mr. Pep. 
per can expect no such assistance. 

Liberal issues. On issues such as com- 
pulsory health insurance, full employment 
and other liberal proposals, the Senator 
will be allied with the Administration and 
the regular Democratic leadership. But he 
probably will find’ himself balked by the 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
conservative Democrats, now clearly in 
charge of the Senate. Close observers of 
the Senate situation see little that he can 
do to surmount this barrier. 

Moreover, from within the coalition 
come recurrent proposals to snip off ap- 
propriations for governmental activities 
approved during the New Deal years. Here, 
again, Senator Pepper faces a defensive 
fight to retain the advantages won by the 


—European 


LIBERALS HILLMAN, PEPPER, WALLACE 
... the Senator bobbed up suddenly as a hero 


man has all the means at hand for keeping 
essential cargoes moving. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Senator thought stringent 
antistrike legislation unnecessary. 

Allies. In one phase of the strike-bill 
controversy, Senator Pepper picked up 
some very useful, but highly temporary, 
allies. When Republicans heard the Presi- 
dent call for labor-draft powers, they saw 
a chance to raise a “fascist” issue against 
Mr. Truman, and perhaps soften the atti- 
tude of labor toward Republican members 
who come up for reelection this year. 

A Republican leader, Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, helped him to postpone a 
decision for several days. Then the Re- 
publican membership, to a man, voted with 


liberals in the 13 years since the New 
Deal came into office. 

Politically, the strong support of big 
unions, now irate at President Truman, 
gives Mr. Pepper new national stature. 
The unions and the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, under Sidney Hillman, had 
hoped to push Mr. Wallace forward by 
1948. Now, they have another possibility 
in Mr. Pepper. The obstacles, however, are 
large and numerous. 

If Mr. Truman wants the Democratic 
nomination in 1948, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to. prevent his getting it. The 
power of an incumbent President—with 
control of patronage and convention ma- 
chinery—to obtain a new-term nomination 
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What changes 2 Tew years ean bring 








Particularly important among the 
things that have become more pre- 
cious to you in the past few years is 
your home. 


You doubtless realize that it is worth 
more than before the war—probably 
more than even a year ago. But have 
you increased your fire insurance protec- 
tion to present day values? 


From the standpoint of premium cost, 
the difference between carrying too 
little insurance and insurance to value 
amounts to very few dollars. But from 
the standpoint of possible loss if your 
property is destroyed by fire, the differ- 
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ence may mean thousands of dollars. 


Don’t wait until your present policy 
expires to take out the additional pro- 
tection you need. Your local agent or 
broker can put it into effect at once. 
The Aetna Insurance Group sells 
through such representatives to give 
you the benefits of prompt, efficient 
and personal service. 


It is also a satisfaction to know that 
when your insurance is with a capital 
stock company such as those com- 
prising the Aetna Insurance Group, 
it is backed by both a paid-in’ capital 
and surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 





Finee 1619 no policyholder has 


ever suffered loss 
because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 
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War | 1901—Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. °* 
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You'll read ‘‘Unscrewing the In- 
scrutable’’ with many a chuckle. 
Written entertainingly, this useful 
book describes Elliott inventions that 
set the Gay Nineties agog. 

Tribute from son to father, ‘‘The 
Sterling Elliott Family’’ gives you per- 
sonal anecdotes, humorous and serious. 
It pictures Sterling Elliott, one of 
America’s great inventive geniuses, 
at home and at work. 

You'll read of progressive business 
advances in the new ‘“‘Elliott Address- 
ing Machine Catalog’’. You'll dis- 
cover why Elliott, most modern of 
addressing systems, is today used by 
many firms once using other makes 
of automatic addressing machines. 

All three of these amusing and fact- 
packed books will be sent FREE upon 
request. Simply write, on your 
business letterhead, to the Elliott 


Addressing Machine Company, 141 
Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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has been proved repeatedly. There re- 
mains, then, only the dubious prospect of 
labor’s forming a third party, or becom- 
ing reconciled with Mr. Truman and sup- 
porting Mr. Pepper, Mr. Wallace, or an- 
other liberal, for the vice-presidential 
nomination. 

Much depends, in any event, upon how 
deep into the ranks the labor swing away 
from Mr. Truman goes. Letters to Con- 
gressmen and the White House, urging 
antistrike action, were signed by many 
rank-and-file union men, forced into idle- 
ness or a short work week by strikes in 
their own or other industries. And, if labor 
is shifting away from the Democratic Par- 
ty, it is entirely possible that the Republi- 
cans, as well as a third party, or Senator 
Pepper, might benefit from the shift. 

Southern liberal. The Senator is un- 
usual in that he is a liberal from the South. 
His deeply ingrained and belligerent liber- 
alism is the result of a hard struggle to pull 
himself from boyhood poverty on an Ala- 
bama farm, and later of the imprint of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

He worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Harvard Law 
School, by door-to-door peddling, furnace 
tending, odd jobs of many kinds. Already 
ambitious, politically, he early made it his 
objective to become a member of the Sen- 
ate. In college he was nicknamed “Sena- 
tor.” Studious, intelligent and hard work- 
ing, he won high scholastic honors. 

After law school, he began practice in 
Tallahassee, Florida’s capital, and quickly 
worked up a large practice. He had a broad 
reputation as a nimble-witted trial lawyer. 
In addition, he sometimes argued as many 


— 


as three cases in one day before the Flori, 
Supreme Court. 

In 1928, he campaigned all over the 
State for John W. Martin, for Governor 
Mr. Martin was beaten, but the State be. 
came acquainted with Mr. Pepper and his 
fiery, forthright oratory. In 1934, he wa 
beaten narrowly for the Senate in a runof 
primary. Two years later, both of Florida 
Senators died, and Mr. Pepper was nopj- 
nated, without opposition, for one of the 
uncompleted terms. 

In the Senate. To the surprise of some 
of his followers, Senator Pepper threw him. 
self into the fight for New Deal measure, 
He delighted to nettle Southern Demo. 
crats who already were falling away fron 
the Roosevelt program, and talked of , 
realignment of parties. He won easily, with 
a single primary, as a New Deal candidate 
for re-election in 1938 and 1944. 

The Senator is always a grim and sey. 
ously determined battler, even on ming 
issues. He is quick in debate, and when, as 
it sometimes does, it sinks to personalities, 
he can reply stingingly in kind. Senators 
hesitate to tangle with him. At times they 
have charged him with unscrupulousnes, 





New tests and new troubles now fag | 


Senator Pepper in his role as the leader of 
a new and ultraliberal bloc within th 
Democratic Party. He obviously has some 


discouraging experiences ahead, in this ney 3 


era of growing conservative power, but, 


nevertheless, much is to be heard from him, * 


Mr. Lewis’s Personal Victory 


A Government official and a Navy off- 
cer, drafted by President Truman fora 
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housekeeper, the automo- 
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Each separate product is 
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resents special handling 
and knowledge in its 
production. 
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delicate and unpleasant job, were the in- 
struments through which John L. Lewis 
scored his latest and most amazing strike 
victory. The men involved were: 

J. A. KRUG, youthful governmental 
handyman, Secretary of the Interior, and 
administrator of the seized coal mines for 
the Government. 

VICE ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL, fresh 
from an enviable war record in charge of 
most naval shore construction and organ- 
izer of the Seabees. 

Secretary Krug, with Admiral Moreell’s 
assistance, negotiated with John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, the 
agreement under which the miners re- 
turned to the pits. They accomplished, in 
a week, what had proved impossible in 
more than six weeks of intermittent meet- 
ings between Mr. Lewis and the operators 
of the mines. 

Mr. Lewis, with his usual foresight and 
adroitly detailed strategy, had planned it 
that way. While the nation’s industry, for 
lack of coal, was gripped by a creeping 
paralysis, he skillfully prevented even the 
beginnings of an agreement with the oper- 
ators. Using the truce, a device he has 
called upon before, as a major weapon, he 
stalled off action by Congress to break his 
strike. Toward the end, the Case bill was 
passed, but with a strong prospect that it 
would run into a presidential veto. And its 
passage by the Senate was due more to 
the sudden emergency of the railroad 
strike than to the mine walkout. 

In the end, with the miners out on strike 
against the Government, by President Tru- 
man’s own definition, Mr. Lewis was wel- 
comed at the White House. He blithely 
used the President’s own pen to sign the 
new contract with Mr. Krug, and then, his 
habitual frown slightly relaxed, he was 
photographed shaking hands with Mr. 
Truman, the latter grinning broadly. 

These circumstances have proved puz- 
zling. They have puzzled the heads of the 
two striking Railroad Brotherhoods, who, 
under identical circumstances, were round- 
ly denounced by Mr. Truman, and they 
have perplexed the public generally. For 
these reasons, the inside story of the strike 
settlement takes on new meaning. 

Government settlement. Mr. Lewis, 
who dislikes Government interference on 
principle, wanted the Government to make 
his settlement for him from the start. That 
was his objective throughout the period 
of negotiation with the mine operators. In 
those discussions he refused to reveal his 
full demands, until the operators. had 
agreed to-his health and welfare fund. He 
knew in advance that there could be no 
agreement, on that basis; that, in the end, 
the Government would take over. 

He wanted that to happen because on 
most of the points of his program the Gov- 
ernment was committed, to some extent. 
Consequently, in his very first talk with 
Mr. Krug, a conference that extended over 
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a day and a half, he laid his full demands 
on the table. 

Mr. Krug, a liberal-minded official, 
though hardly an extreme New Dealer, a 
man who has proved his competency on 
several trying assignments, found himself 
fenced in by the previous commitments of 
the Government. 

Wage increase. A pay rise of 18% 
cents an hour was a standard part of Ad- 
ministration policy. That had to be grant- 
ed automatically. 

Foremen. The NLRB had ruled. that 
foremen were entitled to join unions and 
to have the protection of the Wagner Act. 
Mr. Krug could not go against that. 

Safety. The Bureau of Mines is in Mr. 
Krug’s Department. It long has sought the 
enforcement of its prescribed safety codes 
in the coal mines. Mr. Krug was not going 
to stand in the way. 

Health and welfare funds. On the big- 
gest stumbling block, the health and wel- 


| fare fund, the Government Was not defi- 


nitely committed. But such funds are not 
uncommon. The Social Security Board has 
made numerous studies of them, and some 
types have its approval. Mr. Krug con- 
ferred with SSB officials before meeting 
with Mr. Lewis, and obtained their views. 

Agreement in principle. Under these 
circumstances, it was not too hard for the 
straightforward Mr. Krug and the practi- 
cal Mr. Lewis to reach an agreement, in 
principle, on these points. Details had to 
be arranged, and the operators had to be 
more or less mollified. Mr. Lewis agreed 
that the operators should have a hand in 
administering the welfare fund. He was, 
however, “shocked” when they agreed that 


} the fund should be raised by flat payment 


on each ton of coal mined, which they 
hitherto had fought. Faced with the fact 
that a fund was to be established, they 
decided it was simpler to collect it in that 


/way, and easier on high-cost mines, than 
to pay the money as a percentage of pay 


rolls. 

There were points of disagreement other 
than the four mentioned, but, by com- 
parison, they presented few difficulties. 

Union gains. By taking advantage of 
what the Government stood more or less 
committed to, Mr. Lewis scored an im- 
pressive triumph both for himself, per- 
sonally, as a labor leader, and for his men. 

In the automobile, steel and railroad sit- 
uations, the unions got an 1814-cents-an- 
hour pay raise, and that was all. Mr. Lewis 
got much more than that. The health and 
welfare fund means some $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 a year. The safety provisions 
are a feature the mine owners have op- 
posed vigorously for years. In addition, 
there was a $25 raise in vacation pay, 
from $75 to $100. 

These things are important to Mr. Lewis 
for more reasons than his sincere desire to 
improve the condition of his men. He now 
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Maving day coming up? Here are some facts 
you leaders of industry will want to add to that 
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branch, Missouri offers these advantages: 
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i Vv New State Constitution favors industry 
Vv Low taxes 
v_ Over 950 new corporations last year 
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c ¥ Wealth of natural resources 
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¥ 350 communities eager to cooperate 
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“Daddy, Mother and I 
haven’t been on a vacation 
together before... but we’re 
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“Our vacation starts the 
minute we’re aboard the 
Wabash. Daddy says travel- 
ing by rail is the safest way, 
while Mother likes the 
Wabash service... ’Specially 
the food in the Wabash 
diners. 

“I like the big soft beds 
and... well... traveling is 
fun!” 
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Daddy, Mother and you, 
Margie, are right! Rail travel 
is the best way to take the 
family vacationing and... 
when you want all the fun 
of traveling with none of the 
discomforts . . . go the cool, 
air-conditioned Wabash way. 


Telephone your Wabash 
agent now for information 
to help plan your trip. 
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has shown CIO-union members, whom he 
wants to attract into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, that he can get them 
more than their own leaders are able to 
produce. He wants to show other AFL 
unions what his leadership can do, for he 
has an eye on the AFL’s presidency. The 
whole series of strikes has been compli- 
cated by an anxiety for prestige on the 
part of individual unions, and individual 
union heads. 

Admiral Moreell kept to the back- 
ground, for the most part. He seemed prin- 
cipally interested in the conditions under 
which miners and their families live, and 
the possibility of improving them through 
the health and welfare fund. The Admiral, 
as a naval construction man, has been in 
contact with AFL building-trades unions 
for years. He is liked by AFL men and 
often is a speaker at AFL banquets. 

One of his jobs was to keep the operators 
informed of developments. Officially, he is 
running the mines for the Government, 
although actual operation is left to their 
accustomed managers. 

The operators. Technically, manage- 
ment of the mines is not bound by the 
contract. It is between the Government 
and the UMW. But it is expected that the 
operators must accept its terms before the 
mines are turned back to them. 

The public. One cost of Mr. Lewis’s vic- 
tory is an increase in the price that the 
public must pay for coal. It is estimated 
at 25 to 50 cents a ton. 

The future. Another prospect is that 
other unions now will want added benefits 
comparable to those received by Mr. Lewis, 
that another wave of strikes, with conse- 
quent further increases in wages and prices, 
may follow. Such are the results of Mr. 
Lewis’s triumph. 








—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
e-. planned it that way 








C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1946. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasure, 


May 23, 1946. 
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Advertising in The United 
States News is NEWS..., 
The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men 
of science, engineering, 
sales, distribution, finance, 
transportation — these men 
are cover-to-cover readers 
because they must keep in- 
formed on national trends, 


The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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Covered bridges are reminiscent of days gone by. But 
here’s one, made of aluminum and covered with plastic, 
that is a possibility for the world of the future. Bohn 
aluminum could readily figure in its construction, be- 
cause aluminum combines those ts — ; 
ties—strength with lightness. If this 
be valuable in the paged es 











ADVERTISING IS NEWS ... No. 9 tn a@ series 





Traveling by rail, boat or train; weighing the pros and 
cons of this automobile or that; comparing the ad- 
vantages of a battery of drill presses with those of another 
make—all these considerations and choices are shaped, 
modified and revised to a large extent by the news 


that is found in so much of today’s advertising. 


In the advertising pages of The United States News manage- 
ment men, production men, professional men—and their wives— 
keep posted on the current news of industry—news of new in- 
ventions and services, news of practical value in the conduct of 
their business affairs. That is why 90% of the subscribers 
read The United States News from cover-to-cover—every page, 
every paragraph, every line, every word is news—and only news. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 
Vice President in Charge of Advertising 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y, 





Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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ce . the hia name 
in shop furniture 


“Hallowell” DeLuxe Shop furniture 
of steel combines smart looks and 
superior workmanship with sturdy 
construction and up-to-date utility. 
Outstandingly good-looking and 
serviceable, “Hallowell” Deluxe shop 
furniture adds an air of good taste. 
to any modern shop. Interchange- 
ability of shelves, cabinets, and 
drawer units is also one of its attrac- 
tive features, and offers a wide 
choice of styles and practical com- 
binations. 


Write for the free “Hallowell'’ Catalog 
today. “Unbrako"” and "Hallowell" pro- 
ducts are sold entirely through distributors, 














JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 734 
Boston Chicago Detroit 
Indianapolis St. Lovis San Francisco 





AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE NATION 


CONGRESS 





Smart... Pleasant 
Convenient 








@ One man operating an ElectroLife » 5 

moves heavy loads. He presses a button 

and the ElectroLift does the rest. @ 
Safe and sure, the noiseless, worm- am 

driven ElectroLift pays for itself by P 
Saving time, money and manpower. 
ElectroLifts are designed for excep- z 
tionally close head-room. There is a @@ 
Sturdily-buile ElectroLift to meet your 
needs from a wide variety of models, & 
Capacities and speeds. Phone or write $ 
for information. 2 ; 
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“Tne 
Neays” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Against a General Wage Pattern 
Sir:—In nearly every labor-manage- 
ment dispute resulting in a strike, the set- 
tlements have followed the same general 
pattern—about 18% cents per hour in- 
crease. Settling wage disputes on such a 
general pattern is illogical and cannot pos- 
sibly last. It will eventually lead to eco- 
nomic chaos and a bad depression. 

We all know that every business does 
not operate alike. Even concerns engaged 
in producing the same products vary 
greatly in their ability to pay. It is eco- 
nomic suicide, therefore, for some of these 
concerns to agree to pay on the basis of 
the general wage pattern cited. When out- 
put rises and competition creep into the 
picture, what will the outcome be? Business 
failures and shutdowns; yet I venture to 
say unions will demand their pound of 
flesh until we are again in a depression. 

It seems to me that we should have a 
Supreme Court of Labor-Management Re- 
lations. When one side or the other has a 
grievance, that party should bring his case 
to this Court. Both should produce their 
evidence, and the Court should have the 
power to compel both sides to produce 
any further facts pertinent to the case. 
Each case should be settled on its own 
merits and without regard to a wage pat- 
tern or trend. Once a decision was ren- 
dered, it should be final and no further 
action would be permissible for 12 months. 


Springfield, Ohio F. G. D. 


* * * 


On Achieving World Security 

Sir:—It’s a pity that there are not more 
people with minds and hearts big enough 
to see the oneness of this planet. Here we 
are, a couple of billion people, fighting all 
the time over whether the people on one 
side of a certain river or mountain or 
ocean should have more economic advan- 
tages than the people on the other side. 

With more men of breadth of vision and 
largeness of heart, some way could be 
found for the running of this planet for 
the benefit of all. Call it world government 
if you must, but let’s get away from the 
present system of running the planet as 
if it were a hundred or more separate little 
worlds, all striving for advantage. 

Man could then spend his days in useful 
work, without fearfully scanning the skies 
for the dwellers on the other side of the 
river or mountain or ocean to come and 
splatter him with atom bombs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Bruce E. HEIseu 





That VICTORY Vacation 
YOU PROMISED YOURSELF 
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Good golfing in Good roads cover 
all sections the State 











Fishing is fine 
in Virginia 


Fine beaches in- 
vile bathers 














AWAITS YOU IN 





You’ve earned it= 
Now enjoy it! 


Whether your fancy is to fish- 
ing, golfing, boating, sightseeing, 
play-going at the Barter Theatre 
in Abingdon, or just basking in the 
Southern sun, you’ll find the spot 
to suit your fancy this year in the 
Old Dominion. VIRGINIA is rich 
in history, her boundaries encom- 
passing more than 1,300 shrines 
commemorating significant 
events. Her natural scenic won- 
ders are world-renowned; the va- 
riety of her scenery is unexcelled. 
VIRGINIA, moreover, is a grand 
place to live. For your victory va- 
cation, visit enchanting VIRGINIA. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 812, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Write for FREE copy 
ef Pictorial Booklet 


MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 





Above: Sundething on a Virginia Beach 
Below: Boating on a Virginia lake 












NATURE MADE ASBESTOS...Keasbey & Mattison 





IT’S EASY ENOUGH to spot leaks in “Garden Variety” transmis- 
sion lines... but some losses are harder to find. Take steam-lines 
in some plants, for instance—where heat leaks right through the 
metal walls of the bare pipe... and leaves no tell-tale fountains 
to mark the points of exit. 


FORESIGHTED ENGINEERS use K&M “Featherweight” | 
85% Magnesia Pipe Insulation to eliminate that | 
problem ... for it seals the heat in, assuring posi- 
tive heat control in any pipe carrying up to 600° F. 
It is extremely durable and light in weight. 


pe $i » : “ li ne ae 
C ial. 
COMBINING THE BEST in asbestos with the insulat- a 


"A SBESTOS 
. : : ee ee ” 
ing perfection of magnesia, “Featherweight IN ACTION” 


85% Magnesia has proved in factories, ships and 
refineries that it’s the best insulation of its type. 
Let “Featherweight” end your insulation worries. 


has been making it serve mankind since 1873 in 
products like: Ebonized Asbestos electrical in- 
sulating material; K&M Asbestos Paper and Mill- 
board; “Century” APAC Sheathing. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Plus and Minus 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Tene] of American Business 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Strikes will not be the problem in second half, 1946, that they were in the 
first half; will not tie up basic industries in the way they have been tied up. 

First half, 1946, is going down as a sour period, disappointing. 

Second half, 1946, will be a relatively good period, prosperous. 

First half, 1947, almost surely will be a boom period. 

Labor, in the future, is not to strike as enthusiastically as it has struck 
in the recent past. The dangers of a real crackdown are too great, the chance 
too great that Government will be forced to put a halter on labor leaders. 

Strikes will go on, of course, but they won't be so irresponsible. 











Soft-coal production will be fully restored in a week or two. 

Railroad operation fast is getting back to normal. 

Steel output will be near capacity in 5 or 6 weeks, and will stay high. 

Industries using steel often should be in better shape by mid-July. 

Automobile output is to pick up rapidly after midyear. 

Construction will make steady, but not spectacular, gains through 1946 and 
into 1947; will probably hit its postwar stride during 1947. 

Most costly 1946 strikes will turn out to have been in steel and coal. 
Coal is the worst of all, and. has set back boom production by 2 or 3 months. It 
*, was in coal, however, that Mr. Truman gave the biggest White House honors and 
put on the biggest show for the strike leader. John L. Lewis came out far in 
front of other labor leaders with his political honors and strike gains. 




















Jitters that have had industry on edge now should ease gradually. 

Output index for durable goods shows reason for the jitters. 

A year ago, durable-goods output was about 325 per cent of 1935-39. 

In January, 1946, output volume was 166 per cent of 1935-39. 

In February, with strikes, it dropped to 138 per cent. 

In March and April, it rose to 187 per cent. 

In May, it fell to 167 per cent of 1935-39. 

Now, the trend will be upward and Should carry to about 219 per cent of the 
prewar average level by early 1947, barring some unforeseen disturbance. 

By August of this year, people should begin to notice that many things are 
available in stores that are not now available. The improvement from then on 
should be steady and rather rapid. Industry is set to move fast. 

Actually, in some nondurables, in some cotton and woolen goods, there are 

‘beginning to be signs that production is running, or soon will run, ahead of the 
current demand, so that a downward adjustment can come before many months. 

Output of nondurables is near its peak now at 164 per cent for prewar. 

















Prices, obviously, now must take another turn upward. 

Railroad rates must be boosted rather sharply to cover wage-cost rises. 

Coal prices have to rise 35 to 50 cents a ton. 

The coal-price rise, in turn, influences the rail-price rise, and the rail- 
price, as well as the coal-price, rise will force some rise in steel prices. 

A _steel-price rise, plus freight-rate increases, plus coal increases, then 
will force many other increases if further profit squeezes are to be avoided. 

OPA probably will crack up if it tries to make an item-by-item adjustment 
of prices to the cost increases involved in strike settlements now being reached 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


plus adjustments to be forced by changes in the law to be effective July l. 

Fact of matter is that price control rapidly is giving way at the seams. 
That cannot be helped after the strikes, the production slowdowns, the big wage 
increases that have governed in first half, 1946. Congress now will whittle 
away many price-control powers, effective at midyear. 





Price rise will accelerate from now on, until production overtakes demand. 

A rise of 10 to 15 per cent in the general commodity price index is to be 
expected for 1946 as a whole, with some further rise to occur in 1947. 

Food prices will tend to spurt, briefly, when subsidies are cut and then 
removed. Butter is going up sharply. So, probably, is meat. 

Clothing-price rises will go along with end of the MAP regulation. 

Many prices will rise as a result of profit guarantees to be written into 
the Price Control Act as it is extended for one year beyond June 30. 

OPA will continue to restrain the rise in prices, but won't stop it. The 
real check to the price rise ahead will come when production expands to a point 
where buyers can obtain what they want without a scramble. In many lines, that 
time will come as 1947 wears on. By 1948, a buyers' market probably will have 
developed in most lines. The boom phase of this initial postwar recovery is not 
likely to run more than 18 months or two years without correction. 











Tax prospect, with Congress speeding toward 1946 adjournment, is this: 

Any 1946 Revenue Act, even a "quickie bill," is improbable. 

Individual incomes, even so, are almost sure to get some 1947 relief. Ways 
are being studied now to give relief on 1947 incomes, despite the fact that the 
relief does not take effect January 1. One way is to be decided upon. 

Tax cut for individuals on 1947 income is likely to be 10 to 20 per cent. 

Corporation income is unlikely to enjoy any added relief in 1947. 

Excise-tax reductions now are unlikely before 1947. Cuts, when made, will 
be selective; will probably give little relief to liquor and tobacco. 

Pay-roll tax to Support old-age insurance is to be frozen again at l per 
cent each on employers and employes. That will be for 1947. 

Pay-roll tax to Support unemployment insurance will not be cut this year. 

















In shaping longer-range tax plans.. ee. 

Double taxation of corporation income will get study, but expert opinion is 
hardening on the idea of reduced tax rates for individuals and corporations as a 
corrective, rather than any. intricate plan for giving credits. 

Accelerated depreciation also is being studied, but with action uncertain. 

Carry-back of net operating losses is likely to be repealed in 1947, to take 
effect on 1947 corporation income. Carry=-back poses administrative problems. 

Carry-forward of operating losses probably will be extended to five years. 











There is this point to be aware of in the labor picture: 

Employers are not to be freed of obligations to deal with unions in any of 
the legislation that stands any reasonable chance of acceptance. 

Unions, instead, are in sight of a law that will impose some obligations on 
the unions themselves to bargain in good faith and to meet some standards. 

Collective bargaining, along with Government protection for labor in its 
right to organize for collective bargaining is not to be weakened. 

What is happening is a hardening of opinion around the idea that labor must 
give up some part of its right to strike in return for the protection that it 
has had from Government. Unions today are highly powerful organizations that 
carry with them the ability to destroy the economic life of the nation. Power 
that they hold was given to them by the nation, which accords them protection 
against employer interference. Some limits, sooner or later, will be imposed by 
the nation on the power that unions have built with Government aid. 

Big strikes hereafter may hurt labor more than they help its members. 
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our first sip of Blatz Beer is a grand adventure in Good Taste. 











The instant you discover its golden, mellow goodness... you'll agree that 
for real summertime (or anytime) enjoyment, there’s nothing in the world 
quite like a cool bottle of Blatz. It’s the Good Taste favorite of 
millions of Americans...why not make it yours? 


Next time, remember to ask for Blatz. 


Fast Becoming hmerucas Farvortte 


Copyright 1946, Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ¢ In our 95th year Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 









There’s news hatching 
at HIGHWAY, too... 


EW ‘“‘Freightmasters’’ and 
“Clippers” are already add- 

ing to Highway’s reputation from 
coast to coast. The great new High- 
way Warehouseman’s Van, the new 
semi-trailer chassis, and new tan- 
dem trailers are recognized as im- 
portant developments in motor 
transport efficiency and economy. 
Out of over a quarter-century of 
successful trailer-building experi- 
ence, other new models are moving 
ahead, some still in the engineering 
department, others already in ex- 


perimental stages. Highway’s 
modern factories now include the 
longest straight-away production 
line in the industry. New facilities 
are being added to take care of 
increased demand. 

Whatever your immediate haul- 
ing problem, it will pay you to 
investigate tr ative Trailers. 
Write today for free color booklets 
detailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. Learn why it’s to 
your advantage to “let your next 
trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis.; Stoughton, Wis.; Farmingdale, L. 1, N. Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 








On Every _ U.S.) “shway 
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Highway Tandem Trailers are 
equipped with newest type tandem axle 
units, combining maximum flexibility 
with rugged, dependable, long-life per- 
formance; self-aligning; uniform trac- 
tion and braking on all four wheels. 
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DID WHITE HOUSE OFFER IMMUNITY 
TO LEADERS OF RAIL STRIKE? 


Brotherhood’s Record of Talks With President 





An inside picture of the way the White 
House deals with big labor disputes is given in 
the telephone conversations reported below. At 
the same time, a report is given of the debate in 
the U.S. Senate that preceded action killing 
the President’s plan for drafting workers who 
strike against Government-operated industries. 

In the telephone conversations, President 
Truman and his special assistant, John Steel- 
man, were talking with A. F. Whitney, head of 
the Railway Trainmen, Alvanley Johnston, 
head of the Railway Engineers, and their coun- 








sel, Ray T. Miller. These conversations, re- 
corded by a stenographer of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, disclosed the union lead- 
ers’ worry over the effect of the Smith-Connally 
Act, which deals with strikes against Govern- 
ment-operated plants, while the White House 
was giving assurance that the Act’s penalties 
would not be applied. 

Debate in the Senate on May 27 and 29, sig- 
nificant portions of which are reprinted in these 
pages, disclosed why 70 Senators voted against 
a labor draft while only 13 voted in favor of it. 








FIRST CONVERSATION 
Dr. John Steelman called from the White House in Washington, 
at 2:05 p.m., May 15, 1946, and with President Whitney and 
Grand Chief Engineer Johnston each on the telephone, the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 


Dr. Steelman. Hello. 

Bro. Johnston. Hello, John. 

Dr. Steelman. Which Al is this. Whitney? 

Bro. Johnston. No, Johnston. 

Dr. Steelman. Oh, Johnston; oh; yes, Al. All right. 
How does it look today, fellow? 

Bro. Johnston. No change in the weather. 

Dr. Steelman. Is Whitney there with you? 

Bro. Johnston. He is in the next room. 

Dr. Steelman. Well, look, Alvanley, what I wanted 
to say, I am calling you on my own here, I am calling 
you personally to see if you have anything in mind 
that we could do. 

Bro. Johnston. I don’t know; it’s your move to move 
down there; they are the ones that took the play away 
from us. 

Dr. Steelman. That’s right, and pretty fast, too. I 
was a little disappointed in the way things worked out; 
I thought there might be a way out; I will tell you con- 
fidentially what I had in mind. I just want to talk to 
you between us first. From what I can learn } just can’t 
help but tell you, and I tell you this in all sincerity, I 
can’t help but believe there is a chance for you, Al, 
there is a better chance for you if we find some way out 
at the last hour; it will be at least better than this strike. 

Bro. Johnston. And how about us under this Smith- 
Connally business. We couldn’t do— 

Dr. Steelman. You could if you reached some kind 
of an understanding; if there was a postponement of four 
or five days. 

Bro. Johnston. I know, but John, what right have 
we got to do that? We would be violating the law. 

Dr. Steelman. Well, no, I don’t think you would. I 
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will tell you what I had in mind, getting the boss on the 
telephone and talk to you two together, and just ask you 
as President of the United States—to ask you to do two 
things—to send out word postponing the strike for five 
days at least—five or ten—and to come immediately back 
to Washington and he would order the operators in here 
with you and start you into negotiations immediately. 
There is a hell of a lot of pressure here to get him 
to go on the radio and make a speech explaining the 
whole thing, and putting the blame where it belongs, 
but I don’t believe in the long run it would do a bit 
of good. 

Bro. Johnston. It will not do any good. After all, we 
have to start from the beginning; they granted us noth- 
ing in six months. 

Dr. Steelman. Well, what do you think? 

Bro. Johnston. Yes, we are willing to do anything in 
reason, but by God, he has to take the onus; we will not 
take the chance of jeopardizing our position. 

Dr. Steelman. That’s right, and I had in mind that 
is the way to do it, and from what I learn here today 
T don’t believe it is going to do any good to let the thing 
go and not make this last-minute effort and I thought 
if he personally asked you to postpone it and to return 
to Washington immediately and to meet here with the 
operators. 

Bro. Johnston. What assurance have we got that 
they are not going to tell us the same gol-darned story, 
that they have no money; what assurance have we got 
that they won’t tell us the same thing? What assurance 
can the President give us that the railroad will do some- 
thing? 

Dr. Steelman. That is just what I think—that he 
should get on the telephone; we wanted to do that, and 
if he had reason to believe it was the thing to do and 
that you would gain rather than lose by it. I think we 
can go further. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Bro. Johnston. Well, that’s all right, if he can give us 
some kind of assurance. 

Dr. Steelman. That’s what I want to talk over with him, 
but I wanted to be sure— 

Pres. Whitney. I think that if we postpone the strike and 
then we fail to settle and the men go out we are definitely in 
violation of the Smith-Connally Act, and I think we cannot 
afford to do that; that is my view after having consulted some 
very capable attorneys. 

Dr. Steelman. Yes—you have done that? 

Pres. Whitney. Yes. 

Dr. Steelman. Well, of course my whole idea would be that 
you come back here for the purpose of settling. 

Pres. Whitney. I know, but we know the railroads so well 
that we appreciate the fact that all they would want to do 
would be to throw a few crumbs and say they had offered us 
something, and I don’t know, I wouldn’t want you to embarrass 
the President by having him call us. 

Dr. Steelman. That’s the point; I don’t want him to call 
you unless there is some use. If I found he was inclined to call 
and ask you to postpone the strike for a period that you 
thought was right and to come immediately back to Washing- 
ton and come into conference, and he told you he had reason 
to believe that would lead toward a settlement, I think you 
would be better off. 

Bro. Johnston. Well, John, if we could get a commitment, 
if they would make a commitment as for example that they 
would increase the rates to 18 per cent and negotiate the rules— 
but to go in there with empty hands—we will come out with 
empty hands. We have to have something from the railroads. 

Pres. Whitney. The railroads have been encouraged because 
of the attitude of Colonel Johnson [J. Monroe Johnson, head of 
the Office of Defense Transportation]. We will stand ready to 
settle any time they want to talk with us. We realize a settle- 
ment must be made, and we will try to make ourselves available 
on very short notice. 

Dr. Steelman. What I think you can do, Al, is the same thing 
John Lewis has done—in fact—if you agreed with the President 
to postpone the strike for a certain number of days—you could 
even set the hour—if you postpone the strike and come back here 
immediately for these negotiations, I don’t think you would be 
legally tied so far as I can see any more than you are now—just 
like Lewis—he has a dead line set for next Saturday night. 

Pres. Whitney. I know, but if he doesn’t settle and his men 
go out he is definitely in violation of the Smith-Connally Act. 

Dr. Steelman. No, he isn’t; he has done it four or five times 
during the war; the only trouble is if he ordered them out anew; 
he doesn’t do that, and you won’t either. 

Bro. Johnston. You only have an hour and 45 minutes before 
the dead line. I think we should have some kind of a commitment 
from somebody down there that there is something in the bag 
for the men if we go back; what’s the use of running back and 
forth if they are broke and can’t do anything? 

Dr. Steelman. Well, I realize that, Al, but I think they 
themselves know, they realize now better than they did before 
that there is a strike coming; it isn’t going to be funny to you or 
them before it’s over. 

Bro. Johnston. We know that. 

Dr. Steelman. You didn’t expect it would be; I realize that, 
of course, but that’s the fact. 

Bro. Johnston. We can’t be charged with putting on this 
show, because we asked six months ago. There’s hope now if we 
can get some sort of an assurance, otherwise I don’t see where 
we would get off; we are not looking for any red fire or anything 
like that. 

Dr. Steelman. I know it. 

Bro. Johnston. We have got to protect these men. If you can 
secure a commitment out of them and the President will give us 
any assurance, we will give it consideration; we are not disposed 
to insult him or anybody, but we want to protect our men’s 
interests. 

Dr. Steelman. If you did find a way of postponing it at his 
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request, I think you would be in a better position right from 
here on out. 

Bro. Johnston. That might be; getting something out of ys 
get something out of the other fellows, too. 

Dr. Steelman. I think I can, but I do not think I can do jt 
today. 

Bro. Johnston. Well, then, in an hour and 45 minutes the 
balloon goes up. 

Dr. Steelman. It is for him to talk to you and to tell you be 
wanted you to do this at his request, and to come back immed. 
ately, and tell all of you to go into the room and stay there; not 
dicker around like you did this week, but go into negotiations 
and stay right through— 

Bro. Johnston. That’s it. We worked for six months, | get 
your thought and your idea, and I am sure that Whitney and] 
and the committees would go along if we had some kind of ay 
assurance that something would happen, but our men would giye 
us the horse laugh if we didn’t get something. 

Dr. Steelman. I think you will. What you wouldn’t be able ty 
say is that he asked you—that there was something that was 
worth trying. 

Bro. Johnston. Yes, if something didn’t turn out we would 
consider he double-crossed us. 

Pres. Whitney. We want something pretty definite, Doctor, 

Dr. Steelman. If you think it is worth while I will talk with 
him and see what he feels he can say to you. 

Pres. Whitney. I don’t believe it’s worth while unless he gets 
something from the railroads; if he could talk with the railroads 
and give us some assurance, why then it might be worth while, 

Dr. Steelman. I will see if I can get hold of him. I just wanted 
to talk with you before I went into it. I will call you back, 

Bro. Johnston. So long. 

Dr. Steelman. Goodbye. 


SECOND CONVERSATION 


Dr. John Steelman called from the White House at 3:02 p.m., May 
18, 1946, and, with Grand Chief Johnston on one phone and Presiden} 
Whitney on another, the following conversation took place: 

Dr. Steelman. I am here with the President; I came over to 
his office since I talked with you, and we have talked a little 
about the point you mentioned: it still looks like it is worth while 
trying. I have told the President what your problem is if you 
called off the strike and came back here and get exactly the same 
answer you have been getting, you would be the laughing stock; 
you cannot afford to do that, and if the President can assure you 
that we will see that you do make some progress when you get 
back here and keep in conference with these fellows, then I 
think you will be in a better position, and so that is the way it 
looks at this moment. The President is ready to say something 
along that line to you. 

Bro. Johnston. Well, John, what do the railroads say. 

Dr. Steelman. I can see to that—and you know it. 

Bro. Johnston. If they want to give us the same old song and 
dance—that they are broke; if he sees to it—but they say they 
are broke—if we can get something out of it now. 

Dr. Steelman. The President doesn’t—he was disinclined to 
call you, but I don’t want to let loose on this thing if I can see 
that you get back into conference and you do make some 
progress on these rules. 

Bro. Johnston. How about the money; we have to have 
some money. 

Dr. Steelman. You know what I told you about the money; 
we are going to get the rules out of the way and then get the 
money. And also, the President doesn’t ever want to be ins 
position, and you know him well enough to know that he doesn't 
want to ask you to do something and then have it work out 
some other way, and he isn’t trying to pull any trick on the 
Smith-Connally Act. He doesn’t think any more of it than you 
do. So, we have a suggestion here on that, and you would rather 
he mentioned it than me; you are not going to get into trouble 
over that if you agree to a postponement. 

Bro. Johnston. Well, John, as I said, all that we have got to 
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do is to get some assurance from somewhere that we will get 
somewhere. 

Dr. Steelman. You can take the President’s word for that. 
So, I am going to ask him to talk to you. 

Bro. Johnston. I would like to get something out of the rail- 


Dr. Steelman. Well, we can handle that end of it. 

Bro. Johnston. Well—O.K. 

The President. Hello. I was talking to John about his con- 
yersation with you. 

Pres. Whitney. Yes. 

The President. And Byrnes also called me on the telephone 
and told me he had a conversation with you. And it seems to me 
that further negotiations might get somewhere on this. I thought 
it would, yesterday, but didn’t have a chance to tell you that, 
and as far as a postponement is concerned, if it is properly 
handled, I don’t think there is any chance of any trouble if 
you don’t work it out. 

Bro. Johnston. Well, Mr. President, as I said to you yester- 
day—the other day—I know we would not get anywhere; they 
gave us the same old song and dance that they are broke. 

The President. I can’t answer for that, but I am satisfied 
that is not the idea; I wouldn’t be asking you to negotiate further 
if I thought it was. 

Pres. Whitney. This is Mr. Whitney, Mr. President. Can you 
give us assurance that you have talked with the railroads and 
that they want a conference and are willing to do something 
definite. 

The President. Yes. 

Pres. Whitney. And further, that in case we don’t settle that 
the Smith-Connally Act will not be used against us. 

The President. If you handle the matter in the manner sug- 
gested to you, why there is no possibility of your getting into any 
trouble on that. 

Pres. Whitney. Our attorneys advised us if we postpone this 
strike for five days, we will say, and then we don’t settle, and the 
strike goes on, that that might be considered a violation of the 
Smith-Connally Act. 

The President. I don’t think it would be if you follow direc- 
tions that Steelman has dictated to you. 

Pres. Whitney. And you will protect us with the Attorney 
General, as far as you can? 

The President. Yes. 

Pres. Whitney. Well— 

Bro. Johnston. That’s a long ways to go if you will do that. 

The President. What’s that? 

Bro. Johnston. If you will protect us with the Attorney 
General. 

The President. I will. I have been trying to protect you, but 
you were not very kind to me when I talked to you before. I felt 
mighty badly about that because you were in the President’s 
corner before, and you were not this time. 

Bro. Johnston. You were all right; but they weren’t—the 
railroads. 

The President. I understand that, but you didn’t give me a 
chance to do anything about that. I am asking you now to give 
us that chance. 

Pres. Whitney. We will talk with our committees here and 
call you back within ten minutes. Will that do? 

The President. That will be all right. 

Dr. Steelman. Wait a minute. 

Bro. Johnston. He said, wait a minute. 

Dr. Steelman. Hello, A. F. What I had in mind here, just for 
your own benefit, if you are going to discuss it; we don’t want to 
pull any tricks on you with that Smith-Connally Act, and if 
you agree with the President and you announce at the Presi- 
dent’s request you are postponing the strike, here is the way you 
put it—“We have moved the strike date over from 4 p.m., May 
18, to 4 p.m.—whatever date . . .” 

Pres. Whitney. The 23d. 

Dr. Steelman. I would like to have 10 days, but if you think 
we can do the job quicker we want to do it; the quicker the bet- 
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ter, of course. You move the strike date from 4 p.m., May 18, te 
4 p.m. some other date; see what I mean? 

Bro. Johnston. Yes. 

Pres. Whitney. Yes. 

Dr. Steelman. We cannot say—nobody can criticize you or 
get after you on the law about that. 

Pres. Whitney. All right. 

Bro. Johnston. You understand the only way we can call 
this off or postpone it we have to put out a code word. Now then, 
I want to have the assurance if we postpone this thing and we 
later got to reinstate another code word that will not be con- 
sidered a violation of the law. 

Dr. Steelman. You use a code word now to postpone it? 

Bro. Johnston. To call it off, which will advise the post- 
ponement; that’s right. 

Dr. Steelman. Then, I think after you do that you could 
send a wire and get yourselves on record that you have agreed 
upon the request of the President to move the strike from—to—. 

Bro. Johnston. That is not it. They will have to have this 
code word if we postpone. Now then, we want another code word 
to take care of it, and I want to ask—that wouldn’t be a viols- 
tion? 

Dr. Steelman. No. 

Bro. Johnston. O.K. 

Dr. Steelman. No, that’s right. 

Pres. Whitney. We will call you in a few minutes. 

Dr. Steelman. The President will see to it that the railroads 
will make some further concessions, but you cannot quote it. 
Say you are postponing at his request and returning here im- 
mediately for further negotiations. 

Pres. Whitney. I think we understand the situation he is in. 

Dr. Steelman. All right. 

Pres. Whitney. O.K. 

Dr. Steelman. Goodby. 


THIRD CONVERSATION 


At 3:38 p.m., President Whitney and Brother Johnston called the 
White House, and the following conversation took place: 


Pres. Whitney. Hello; Dr. Steelman? 

Dr. Steelman. Yes. I am still sitting here with the President. 

Pres. Whitney. Can you listen in and have one of your 
stenographers take down what I say, so you will have it? 

Dr. Steelman. Yes; we can get somebody on the line to take 
it down; wait just a minute. (A pause.) O.K. You want to give 
it to me and say a word to the President later? 

Pres. Whitney. All right. The organizations have agreed to 
postpone the strike date. 

Dr. Steelman. Have agreed to postpone the strike date. 

Pres. Whitney. From 4 p. m., May 18, to 4 p. m., Thursday, 
May, 23. - 

Dr. Steelman. Start over. 

Pres. Whitney. All right; we will start over. The Engi- 
neers and Trainmen have agreed to postpone the strike date 
from 4 p. m., May 18, to 4 p. m., Thursday, May 23, 1946, if 
the President will immediately announce this action, and state 
that our action is responsive to a request from the President, 
with his assurance that further concessions can be made with 
the railways, and that the organizations will not become in- 
volved by such postponement under the terms of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. Is that enough? 

Dr. Steelman. Is that it, now, Al? 

Pres. Whitney. Now, can the President make that an- 
nouncement? 

Dr. Steelman. Yes; I want to talk to you a minute about 
that so there is no misunderstanding. This statement; now, I will 
get our man here to type that immediately and bring that in 
to us while we hold you on the telephone. 

Pres. Whitney. We only have 20 minutes to get this word 
out now. 

Bro. Johnston. If we don’t do that and do it damned quick, 
they will be out anyway. 
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Dr. Steelman. That’s right. 

Pres. Whitney. Now, another thing; I think you should an- 
nounce that the Trainmen’s code word is “convention” so our 
men would understand it. 

Dr. Steelman. The Trainmen’s code word is “convention”? 

Pres. Whitney. That’s it. 

Bro. Johnston. And the Engineers’ code word is “Johnston.” 

Dr. Steelman. “Johnston”? 

Bro. Johnston. All right; I will hold the wire. 

Dr. Steelman. Does that mean to continue operations? 

Pres. Whitney. That to them means that they will continue 
operations until next Thursday at 4 p. m. 

Dr. Steelman. Now, then, I will let you explain that to 
Charley Ross [Presidential secretary]; you want us to mention 
that from here, too. 

Bro. Johnston. If you want to get these men to work— 
otherwise they will be out. 

Dr. Steelman. What does Mr. Ross say to the press— 

Pres. Whitney. Just say to the press that the Trainmen’s 
code word is “convention” and the Engineer’s code word is 
“Johnston.” 

Bro. Johnston. Now, John, another thing; can you have the 
President arrange for transportation in a plane out of here to- 
morrow morning to take care of our 9-10 men. 

Dr. Steelman. Yes; we can get a plane to bring you in here 
tomorrow. 

Bro. Johnston. What time? You don’t know? 

Dr. Steelman. We will get a plane out there and get you in 
here. 

Bro. Whitney. We can talk about that later today. 

Bro. Johnston. All right. 

Dr. Steelman. There is one word here—I don’t personally 
think the President ought to say he has assured you about the 
Smith-Connally Act. I think you move the strike from such a 
date to such a date. I will see the Smith-Connally Act is not 
involved. 

Bro. Johnston. Ray Miller wants to talk to you. 

Mr. Ray T. Miller. John. 

Dr. Steelman. Yes, Ray. 

Mr. Miller. You are going to make the announcement from 
the White House? 

Dr. Steelman. We will make it right this minute. 


Mr. Miller. I am very much concerned about the postpone 
ment of this thing re setting a strike date which could he jy 
violation of the Smith-Connally Act. 

Dr. Steelman. You set a strike date and move it and no, 
body can touch you for moving the day. 

Mr. Miller. Here is what I think you might do; whe 
you make the announcement, do this—“That this postpone. 
ment was agreed to for the purpose of arriving at a settlemen 
at the request of the President of the United States which 
entails notice to all employes, officers, etc., and calls for the 
setting of a new strike date on May 23, 1946, with th 
understanding that no violation of the Smith-Connally Aq 
is involved.” 

Dr. Steelman. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Then, I think we are all set. 

Dr. Steelman. We could say that the Smith-Connally Aq 
is not involved in this postponement. 

Mr. Miller. Because I think a postponement is definitely , 
violation unless agreed to— 

Dr. Steelman. Look here, Ray. The President doesn’t think 
we ought to say a word about that—to handle it in your om 
notice; we will say that you moved the strike date, but th 
President has given you his word that it doesn’t apply. 

Mr. Miller. Since we have that, that’s all right. Say, bette 
get hold of Tom Clark and have him so understand. ; 

Dr. Steelman. Well, there is no trouble. 

Mr. Miller. Now, you think we ought to use the word mov 
instead of postpone. All right. 

Dr. Steelman. We will put out notices accordingly. 

Pres. Whitney. Hello, Mr. President. 

The President. Hello. This message you have dictated js 
O.K. and Steelman understands it. 

Pres. Whitney. We would like to have you announce it ty 
the public immediately because we haven’t got time enough to 
call the strike off now. . 

The President. All right. 

Pres. Whitney. But, we will do the best we can to reach 
everybody possible. 

The President. We will announce it here. 

Bro. Johnston. You take care of it from your end. Thank 
you. 

The President. Thank you, goodbye. 





SENATE DEBATE ON MR. TRUMAN’S PROPOSAL TO DRAFT STRIKERS: 


Senator Barkley [Dem., of Kentucky, Senate Majority 
Leader]. Mr. President, I wish to make a very brief statement 
in explanation of the bill now before the Senate, H. R. 6578, 
to provide on a temporary basis during the present period of 
emergency for the prompt settlement of industrial disputes 
vitally affecting the national economy in the transition from 
war to peace .. . The President in his address to the country 
on Friday night in a very clear-cut, concise, and very forceful 
way, indicated the situation which confronted the country, 
and in his address to the Senate on Saturday he did the same... 

. .._ It was not the intention of the Senate committee, and, 
I am sure, of the House, in enacting the law to provide that 
those who were inducted . . . should enjoy, in addition to the 
compensation which they receive, which may under the bill 
be adjusted from time to time during Government operation, 
all the advantages, immunities, and benefits conferred upon 
members of the armed services of the United States. Of course, 
they are technically in the Army, if they are inducted, to carry 
on certain work, to perform the same duties which they pur- 
sued prior to their induction, and prior to the seizure of the 
property by the President, and they get their compensation 
for their work .. . 

Senator Vandenberg [Rep., of Michigan]. I should like to 
ask the able Senator if he does not believe, in view of the utterly 
severe sanctions in this bill, the President could achieve every 
purpose of the proposed law without the necessity of a labor 
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draft for the first time in the history of this nation? 
Senator Barkley. I will say frankly that the President dos 
not think so and did not think so when he was faced with the 
necessity of asking for this legislation. It is conceivable, for in- 
stance, that an injunction might be obtained against a hundred 
thousand men or three or four hundred thousand men, but that 
would be an interminable process, and it might not effectively 
put them back to work. The penalty in subsection (c) of Section 
4 applies only to officers of labor organizations and of employers 
I may say to the Senator that I concede that it is a drastic pro 
vision and one which I would not support if it were simply 
controversy between an employer and an employe. So long 
the status was that of a controversy between a private employer 
and his employes I would not think for a moment of giving the 
President the power to induct such persons into the armel 
services of the United States. This bill applies only to contr 
versies in connection with which the Government of the Unitel 
States has found it necessary, under a great strain of circum 
stances and conditions, to take over a plant. It is felt that th 
necessity for exercising this power would be very rare; but with 
out it, it might prove that the effort to get the men back to work 
would be ineffective and futile and would utterly fail ... 
Senator Vandenberg. The Senator describes a finil 
ultimate emergency which might require this final reliant 
upon a draft. Personally, I think it is a pretty tenuol 
hypothesis, because I am unable to believe that, with the 
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other sanctions, a situation would ever reach such a result. 

Furthermore, I remind the Senator that there is another 
sanction which is not in the proposed law or in any law, which 
js the most powerful sanction of all, that is, the moral authority 
of the Presidency of the United States when the Chief Execu- 
tive is prepared and willing to exercise it. The rail strike, 
according to the Senator from Kentucky, was settled at 12:30 
o'clock Saturday, long before there was any request even for 
such legislation as it proposed. 

Senator Barkley. I was a little premature in announcing at 
12:30 o’clock that the men had gone back to work. At that 
time they had made a proposal to go back to work which did 
not become effective. Later they went back to work, as was 
announced in the House chamber, on the terms fixed by the 
President. It does not matter about that, they did go back . . . 

Senator Vandenberg. In the present instance I think the 
Senator is premature in thinking that a labor draft is necessary 
in order to implement the proposed legislation. But, regardless 
of whether the Senator was premature, the fact remains that 
the President interrupted his own message to announce a settle- 
ment of the strike, which meant that the sanction which really 
produced a settlement of the strike was the moral authority 
of the Presidency of the United States when the Chief Execu- 
tive is prepared to exercise it. 

I say to the Senator that with that tremendous and para- 
mount moral sanction available to the President of the United 
States at all times, plus all the other specific new sanctions 
written into the proposed law, it seems to me any fair-minded 
analysis of the situation must reach the conclusion that the 
objectives of the proposed act can be reached without for the 
first time in 150 years submitting this country to a labor 
Pati... « 

I cannot escape the feeling that if the President had exer- 
cised the moral authority of the Chief Magistracy of the nation 
many weeks, and perhaps months, earlier, the accumulation of 
these crises might have been prevented. But, be that as it may, 
when he finally did act—and I commend him without reservation 
for the action he took, and I uphold his hands—I think he demon- 
strated what a President of the United States can do in circum- 
stances of this nature if, as, and when he is willing to do it. 

I merely submit to the Senator that there is a pretty clear 
demonstration at that point that the overriding sanction, when 
there is a strike against the Government, is the courage and 
affirmative position of the President himself, and when we under- 
write that overriding sanction, with the specific sanctions which 
are written into the proposed law, I very respectfully submit to 
the Senator that under no conceivable stretch of the imagination, 
it seems to me, could we reach a necessity to turn the Army of 
the United States into a punitive organization. 

Senator Barkley. Let me comment very briefly upon the 
Senator’s first premise, that the President should have taken such 
action weeks or months before. 

I think any President of the United States who has a proper 
assessment of the responsibilities of his office would hesitate to 
act prematurely in such a situation. Premature action on the 
part of any President might be futile, and might create a 
situation which would make it more difficult successfully to 
operate in the same field later. 

The President himself explained in his message why he had 
not taken earlier action, namely, because he was putting forth 
all the efforts possible to bring about an adjustment without the 
interposition of the Government, in the taking over of the roads, 
and even in asking for legislation. It was only as a last resort, 
when the economy and the health and the welfare of the whole 
nation were involved, that he asked for legislation which would 
authorize him to do what he could not do, except by the exercise 
of his moral suasion in the situation . . . 

Senator Downey [Dem., of California]. Calling the Senator’s 
attention to the committee amendment on the top of page 6, it 
seems to me that the language is so broad that the President 
could strip away existing rights of veterans who might be work- 
ets in a striking plant, and who were drafted into the Army. 
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I am not concerned about the particular language, but was it 
the intention of the committee to give to the President the power 
to say to a striker who had veterans’ rights, “If you do not go 
back into the Army now and work in this industry I will forfeit 
all your existing veterans’ privileges”? 

Senator Barkley. Not at all. The rights of veterans under 
the law were not intended to be interfered with. This language 
was put in the bill in order that men who refuse to go back to 
their work may not by reason of being inducted into the Army 
claim benefits to which they would otherwise not be entitled. 
They might never have served in the Army at all ... 

Senator Taft [Rep., of Ohio]. It seems to me that even with- 
out the committee amendment these men would be inducted 
on such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
President. The President could eliminate all provisions for 
compensation or change the compensation in any way he chose 
to do. In fact, if he wishes to do so under this language he 
could make everyone work for 10 cents a day. That seems even 
more clear with the committee amendment. Does the Senator 
think that is a possible interpretation of the section? 

Senator Barkley. Of course, it would be so extreme as to 
seem to me impossible, because under other provisions of the 
measure during Government operation or seizure the wage 
question shall be open for adjustment, not only with respect 
to the items or causes that brought about this dispute, but I 
suppose under that section of the bill the President could go into 
the whole wage question, and the terms of the employment, 
so that they might be adjusted. One can always conjure up an 
extreme possibility, but certainly— 

Senator Taft. The idea is that if all the other of the 
provisions of the bill do not work—that is the point of the 
section—as a last resort, the President may draft these men. 
I am only asking the Senator whether, under such circum- 
stances, this language does not give the President power to 
eliminate all compensation, or make anyone work for 10 cents 
a day, or any other compensation. 

Senator Barkley. No. 

Senator Taft. I cannot see any other possible interpreta- 
tion of the language. 

Senator Barkley. It would be utterly inconceivable and ut- 
terly inconsistent with the whole design and purpose of the 
measure. 

Senator Taft. What would the Senator do if he were Presi- 
dent? Would he pay them the compensation of the ordinary 
soldier or the pay they are receiving as employes of the 
Company? 

Senator Barkley. If the Senator asks me what I would 
pay if I were in position to determine that, I would pay them 
the compensation to which they were entitled and received as 
employes of the plant, whatever it was, subject to such read- 
justment as might be brought about while the Government 
operated the plant. 

Senator Taft. Even though they were in the Regular Army, 
and in the Army uniform, the Senator would pay them three 
times as much as the ordinary GI? Is that a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Senator’s statement? 

Senator Barkley. Even though they are in the Army, and 
in the Army uniform, they are still employes of a plant or 
facility that is being temporarily operated by the Government, 
and certainly they should be paid the wages which go with 
that employment, and not simply the wages of a soldier. 

Senator Taft. But the Senator must admit that the Presi- 
dent, under this provision, is free to alter the pay, or pay them 
nothing, or anything that he chooses to pay. Is that correct? 
Th. must be the interpretation of the measure. If the Presi- 
dent can pay them more than the soldier’s pay, surely he can 
pay them less than the soldier’s pay. 

Senator Barkley. The President is no more free to do that, 
which would be a ridiculous performance, than he is to do a 
lot of other things which would be equally ridiculous if he 
were to perform them .. . 

Senator Taft. My question is asked in perfectly good 
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faith. I am only trying to find out what the ultimate sanction 
is. The ultimate sanction is not drafting. It is punishment for 
disobedience of orders as a soldier. 

Senator Barkley. I believe that the ultimate object is not 
simply induction. The ultimate object is resumption of work in 
the facility or plant which is seized. This is one of the methods 
by which it is expected that the President will secure the opera- 
tion of the plant—and promptly, without waiting for weeks or 
months, while the whole nation might be compelled to suffer 
by reason of shortages and various other things which might 
occur. This is only one of the methods by which to accomplish 
a return to operations while the plant or facility is in the hands 
of the Government. 

Senator Taft. Then what is the ultimate sanction? What 
happens if the workers will not work even as soldiers? 

Senator Barkley. They would be subject to whatever 
penalties might be involved in refusing to obey orders as such. 

Senator Taft. As soldiers? 

Senator Barkley. Yes . . 

Senator Smith. [Rep., of New Jersey]. I feel that we all 
at this time desire to give the President every assistance we 
can possibly extend him in the difficult situation in which he 
finds himself. I feel also we should make it perfectly clear that 
a strike against the Government cannot be tolerated. But I 
am troubled by Section 7, and I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Majority Leader whether he would not be express- 
ing what we really want to have by a different approach to 
this section. 

Clearly, to me, this is a punitive measure. It provides for 
punishment of someone who has gone out on strike and is going 
to be put in the Army, and ... it is going to make the Army 
a place where people who have done wrong are inducted. I do 
not like that feature of it... 

I would much prefer, in case the President proclaims a state 
of emergency, to have him call for volunteers, whom I think 
he would get. I think he would get volunteers from the very 
groups who are striking, because many men do not like to 
strike. 

Senator Barkley. It would be inconsistent to assume that 
those who were striking, and refused to go back to work when 
the President called them back, or when he had called upon 
their leaders to call them back, would come back just on 
invitation extended to them by the President 

The provisions of Section 7 are no more punitive than the 
Selective Service law is punitive. It provides merely a way by 
which men can be brought together to the accomplishment of 
something absolutely vital to the welfare of the nation. The 
mere induction is not punitive. This is a measure by which the 
Government can maintain an organized force of men to carry 
out certain policies that are necessary to the protection of the 
interests of the United States. It would only become punitive, 
and that is true of any other law, if there were a violation. 

Senator Millikin [Rep., of Colorado]. Mr. President, the 
plan of the bill is to keep men at work, on the theory that one 
cannot strike against the Government, and therefore it would 
make public employes out of private employes, public operators 
out of private operators, would make criminal by antecedent 
proclamation that which has been lawful, and would punish the 
crimes thus created by fine, imprisonment, injunction, loss of 
seniority, and involuntary servitude . . 

Through the Bill Congress is called upon to abdicate many 
of its normal functions. It has no control, no check, over the 
startling remedies which are proposed. 

The President alone proclaims the emergency. He alone de- 
termines the plants, mines, or facilities which constitute a vital 
or substantial part of an essential industry necessary to the 
maintenance of the national economy .. . 

Political solution of disputes as to wages and working con- 
ditions is the antithesis of collective bargaining. True, there have 
been precedents for such solutions and these have contributed 
mightily to our present difficulties. When labor must compete 
for political favor it and its leaders have lost their freedom... 
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It is neither in the interest of labor, management nor the 
public that wages and working conditions in important segmenty 
of our economy may be determined on the sole judgment @ 
caprice of the President of the United States, no matter Who he 
may be. The President, no matter who he may be, is also the 
leader of a political party, and therefore cannot be entirely jp. 
sensitive to partisan political considerations. 

Under Section 3 of the bill the President has a discretionary 
right to appoint a panel or commission to determine these mat, 
ters. If it should be considered inadvisable to provide for th 
maintenance of the status quo at the time of seizure until th. 
return of the property with retroactive adjustments, it would h 
better to make mandatory the appointment of a panel or com, 
mission, and better yet if an independent agency were get 
consisting of members to be confirmed by the United Staty 
Senate. 

The wide-open provisions of the bill which would permit the 
distribution of political plums or the punishment of politica 
enemies should be considered as a dangerous and unnecessary 
feature even by those who believe in legislation of the gener 
type here proposed .. . 

Senator Stanfill [Rep., of Kentucky]. When the railroad 
workers strike, the President says the time for negotiatiog 
definitely has passed, yet when John Lewis’s union strike 
against the Government, the Secretary of the Interior is directed 
to step in and negotiate with him. Wherein lies the difference ip 
treatment? This strike by the railroad workers is the first one we 
have had for many, many years, yet Mr. Lewis’s mine-union 
strike is like a perennial plant: it comes up every year. The 
President tells the country that this railroad crisis was brought 
about by the obstinate arrogance of two men. Is it possible that 
we have at last discovered not one but two men who are more 
obstinately arrogant than John L. Lewis? Why does the Preg- 
dent single out these two men and put them in a class above 
John L. Lewis for obstinate arrogance and relegate Lewis to 
treatment of utter silence? Unless some sort of deal is being 
made with Mr. Lewis, I am afraid he will not like to have it 
said that there is not just one but two men who are mor 
obstinately arrogant than he... 

But the point I desire to make is that it is now the Gover. 
ment which is negotiating with Mr. Lewis and it is not manage 
ment. Management, I am informed, has no voice in the matter 
at all. Government will bargain collectively for management, 
and management will have absolutely nothing to say in arriv- 
ing at the bargain, if indeed the result of all this political 
maneuvering can be called a bargain 

This agreement may prove so expensive and burdensome that 
it will be impossible to mine and sell coal in a competitive market, 
and the Government may be required to expend large amounts 
to pay the concessions granted Lewis, and if Lewis’s demands are 
granted, the rules under which coal is mined may prove so bur- 
densome that the mines may not be able to produce enough coal 
to meet the public demand, and thus our general economy may 
be so seriously restricted that we will run into the same kind of 
a serious depression from which England is now suffering as 4 
result of her coal production declining from over 300,000,000 to 
under 200,000,000 tons per annum. A similar drop in our pro 
duction in our reconversion period, when we need every ton of 
coal we can mine, would be a national disaster . . . 

I mention these considerations as a note of warning to Secre 
tary Krug and to the President that they think carefully before 
buying Lewis off. The price can be too high for the country to 
Pay. «.- 

Senator Pepper (Dem., of Florida]. Mr. President, I wish to 
maintain the thesis that, in the first place, the legislation pro 
posed is not justified by circumstances. 

In the second place, the legislation is dangerous and highly 
improper .. . 

I feel this matter is of such gravity and momentous conse 
quence to the country, and is so vitally related to our system of 
constitutional democracy, that I cannot give my consent to its 
immediate passage by the Senate... 
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I cannot bring myself to the conclusion that the President 
could not have been satisfied that those men . . . were going back 
to work before he came to address the Congress. I base that 
statement upon two things. The first is the uncontradicted as- 
sertion that the Government of the United States never during 
all the deliberations upon the rail strike requested these men to 
work under a contract between them and the Government, the 
duration of which should extend only to the end of the operation 
of the railroads by the Government. On the contrary, I was told, 
upon my own inquiry, by Dr. Steelman, when I asked him the 
direct question on Friday afternoon, that the Government had 
never proposed to these workers a contract of agreement under 
which they would go back to work for the United States 
Government... 

I conceive in every case when the Government takes over a 
public utility, or an enterprise, or a facility, that the first obli- 
gation of the Government should be to get it to going again. 
In the case, for example, of the coal mines; to get the coal miners 
‘pack into the mines to mine coal. In the case of the railroads; 
to get the men back at their jobs running the trains and doing 
the work necessary to keep the trains on the move. Yet, Mr. 
President, somehow the Government never approached the rail- 
road strike in that spirit ; 

Contrary to what our able leader has said, it has seemed to 
me that the Railway Trainmen and the Engineers were right in 
insisting that there were special problems involved in the rules 
changes which they sought, which were not common to all 
Brotherhoods. There were reasons why the rules changes were 
of special importance to those two particular Brotherhoods. In 
their letter to the President they pointed out that fact 

I should like Senators to look back a little with me at an 
earlier time than the present. I should like to begin with last 
fall, and to sav that in making these suggestions I am leading 
up to a justification of a remark which I made in the Senate 
last week: namely, that management should share the public 
condemnation for the work stoppages and the public inconveni- 
ence which we have experienced in recent weeks and months 
since V-E Day and V-J Day. Senators will recall that in the fall 
of last year, immediately following the end of the war, there was 
held, by common desire, a labor-management conference. Many 
looked upon that conference with high hope and with expecta- 
tions of optimism. They knew that we were just emerging from 
a terrible war, that we had lived under a controlled economy for 
many years, and that the transition period from a controlled 
war economy to a free peace economy would be a tumultuous 
one, that the sheer mechanical difficulty of adapting ourselves 
from war to peace would be extremely demanding in its ex- 
actions upon us... 

Under those most favorable hopes and under great auspices, 
the management-labor conferences convened in the city of 
Washington. Those at the conference began to discuss the vari- 
ous subjects which were likely to produce industrial strife be- 
tween management and labor. In a very few days it became 
obvious that the conference would not get far unless it discussed 
the matter of wage increases, and there were some who proposed 
that wage increases be put upon the agenda of the conference. 
Management stubbornly refused, and, throughout that confer- 
ence, management stubbornly refused to put wage increases 
upon the agenda of that conference. Some labor leaders did the 
like, But such men as Philip Murray—and I repeat that I con- 
sider him a statesman—earnestly and persistently advocated 
that wage increases be put upon the agenda, because they fore- 
saw that prices had so risen, the cost of living had so increased, 
that of necessity when we came from under the restraint of a 
controlled economy of wages and prices, it would be necessary 
that working men and women receive increased compensation 
for their labor. 

But, no, Mr. President: management and some short-sighted 
labor leaders turned a deaf ear to the proposal of Mr. Murray 
and of those associated with him. So there came about the end 
of the management-labor conference, and it was a failure. Man- 
agement and labor had not been able to get together. 
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Are we going to blame labor entirely for that failure? Is 
management to be acquitted of any wrong? Is even the Gov- 
ernment itself to be exculpated of responsibility for that failure? 
Did the Government take a strong and wise part in those 
deliberations, and say, “Gentlemen, we will not let you sepa- 
rate, we will not let you go home, until we have worked out a 
charter for reconversion that will assure a reasonable prospect 
of industrial peace?” 

No, Mr. President; the Government did not do that. Man- 
agement did not agree to the adjustment of these disputes and 
to the formulation of principles which would prevent their 
occurrence .. . 

I have contended that corporate management and the Gov- 
ernment should share the blame with labor. I have proved it in 
the first place by showing that management would not agree 
to discuss wage increases at the management-labor conference 
which was held last fall; secondly, that management met in 
conference to discuss management’s common problems and 
policy with respect to wage increases. 

Mr. President, I now come to the third phase of the matter. 
After the labor-management conference, and after the big cor- 
poration executives met to discuss a common policy, there then 
occurred demands on the part of labor for increased wages. 

As I have already said, the demands were made largely in 
order to offset the diminished take-home pay which had re- 
sulted from a reduction in the number of hours worked. 

When labor made its demands, what was the response of 
management? Did management deny that labor had experi- 
enced higher living costs? Did it deny that labor had its take- 
home pay at the end of the week reduced because of a reduc- 
tion in the number of hours worked? Did management deny 
that it had made great volumes of corporate profits during the 
war, that those profits were in the reserves of the corporations, 
and that they had credit in the United States Treasury against 
which they could draw under the carry-back provisions of the 
tax laws, and thereby offset to some extent any loss which they 
might suffer during any part of the two-year period following 
the war? No, Mr. President, management made no such denials. 
Management turned a deaf ear to the demands of labor and 
refused to use its corporate profits, refused to use its reserves, 
and refused to take the money which it had on credit with the 
United States Government. Management preferred to see labor 
suffer rather than follow any of the courses to which I have 
referred. Management said, in effect, “No, we will not meet 
your demands except on one condition, namely, that you 
make the United States Government give us price increases 
so that we can make the American public pay for your wage 
increases. If you do that, we will give you wage increases. In 
other words, if you will support us in our effort to get price 
increases, we will enter into a conspiracy with you against 
the public and make the public pay the wage increases which 
you demand.” ... 

Talk about striking, Mr. President. Management struck first. 
It struck against labor and it struck against the Government by 
refusing to give wage increases unless the Government would 
take the increases out of the pockets of the people. Talk about 
work stoppage, Mr. President. I can show that the major work 
stoppages were brought about by management and not by 
labor, if the whole truth can be known .. . 

Senator Wagner [Dem., of New York]. Mr. President, the 
railway strike is over. The mine dispute, I believe, is well on 
the way to settlement. We may now examine legislative pro- 
posals with calmness and deliberation . . . 

Members of the Congress, as well as the President, must 
follow the promptings of their own conscience and the lessons 
of their own experience. And when I attempt earnestly to do this, 
I cannot bring myself to support the bill now before this body . .. 

The essence of my objection to the pending bill is this: I 
cannot. believe that, nine months after the war, we need to 
do things which are so drastic and unprecedented that we did 
not do them even during the war 

Now that the railroad strike is over—and there is no pros- 
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pect of its resumption—there is no room for hysteria. and 
there is ample opportunity for calmness and deliberation. 
Above all, there is now time to gain perspective . . . 

Mr. President, the legislative proposals in the bill now before 
us do not flow from the merits of the controversy. They are 
not based upon an examination of the merits. Few here have 
said that the workers are basically wrong in seeking better 
wages or improved working conditions. Why, then, should we 
place such emphasis upon legislative proposals which restrict 
or limit the rights or liberties of the workers? Why is there this 
tendency to take sides against them? 

Nobody can study the pending bill without coming to the 
conclusion that it would impose restraints, hazards, and uncer- 
tainties upon workers which are not shown to be necessary to 
accomplish the broad objective intended. Nobody can say that 
any employer, however recalcitrant or wrongful, could be 
treated as severely as workers under the bill . . . 

I feel that the pending bill involves punishments out of all 
relation to the offense. These kinds of punishment do not 
produce peaceful industrial relations in a democracy. These 
kinds of punishment can have only one of two consequences: 
As the first alternative, they will stir up resentment, bitterness, 
and increasing strife. As the second alternative, they will need 
to be succeeded by even more drastic punishments in order to 
make the original punishments effective. Repression will breed 
further repression. Neither of these two alternatives can be 
acceptable to those who want both industrial peace and in- 
dustrial liberty, and who believe that in America one is im- 
possible without the other .. . 

Senator Lucas [Dem., of Illinois]. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day last Congress was called into a joint session to hear the 
President of the United States deliver an emergency message 
on the state of the union... 

Many leaders in the industrial, labor, and political fields 
were certain that the new President in the White House was 
easy prey for their machinations. They believed him a soft 
touch for their beguiling and cunning methods. They said, 
“Here is a man we can push around. Here is a President who 
will weaken under the pressure of vigorous opposition and 
concerted power.” . 

Mr. President, I support this extraordinary measure of dele- 
gated power, because in America we have developed a highly 
integrated industrial civilization which is completely dependent 
upon the continuous operation of the instrumentalities of com- 
merce. There must be a continuous and uninterrupted produc- 
tion and distribution of essential goods and services if America 
is to remain a free and happy nation. Any substantial stoppage 
of one or more of these basic industries paralyzes our economy. 
When industrial paralysis strikes the nation, the preservation 
of the health, security, and safety of the nation becomes im- 
possible. When such an economic impasse is reached, the 
stability of free government is threatened. If the rail strike had 
continued 10 days, there would have been little or no Govern- 
ment left. 

Mr. President, time moves on. Progress is made. Never let 
it be said that the Government is so impotent as not to be 
able to meet any internal or external aggressor . . . 

Senator La Follette [Prog., of Wisconsin]. Mr. President, I 
realize that it is difficult for the Senate and the country 
to consider this far-reaching and unprecedented piece: of 
legislation with the calmfhess, the judgment, and the im- 
partial weighing of all the factors involved, because of the 
strikes which have occurred, and which have affected the 
entire economy .. . 

I do not believe that it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Senate has never, certainly not since the Civil War. had to 
consider a more fundamental or far-reaching domestic issue 
than the one presented today .. . 

It is proposed in Section 7 to utilize the plenary power of 
Selective Service against not only labor but against manage- 
ment as well. I think it is significant that running all through 
this measure is a futile effort to balance it by trying to make it 
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all-inclusive in the exercise of the power therein sought to be 
obtained ... 

The proposition to utilize the plenary power of the Selective 
Service law as a means of securing forced labor in the United 
States of America is to me a shocking proposal, one which 
violates the fundamental liberties of the people of this nation, 
Once we have granted that power it is not enough to say that we 
do not expect it to be utilized, because should another crisis arise 
and that power remains in the hands of the President of the 
United States it will indeed be a strong man who can resist the 
public clamor and pressure which will be upon him to utilize 
that power. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to envision what will be the 
consequences if such an unfortunate occasion should ocey,. 
Men are on strike exercising their fundamental right to refuse to 
labor for a corporation or a group of corporations. The President 
decides to induct them into the armed forces of the United 
States. Under the provisions of Section 7 he may do so under his 
own terms and conditions, with or without an oath of allegiance 
to the United States. Let us assume that the men are inducted, 
They are put into the uniform of the United States Army, and 
then they are ordered back to work. We must envision the pos- 
sibility that under certain circumstances American citizens wil] 
refuse to obey that order. Then, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that only one result can follow. There will be no turning back 
then. Whatever power is necessary must be applied or sought to 
be applied in an effort to get obedience from men who have 
been inducted into the service of the United States Army. The 
consequence will be widespread bloodshed or there will be thov- 
sands of men committed to concentration camps for their failure 
to obey such an order. 

What will be the effect, Mr. President, upon the standing and 
the prestige of the Army of the United States if it shall be 
utilized in such a fashion? The morale and the dignity of the 
armed forces of the United States are too precious and too vital 
in these critical days of thesrepublic to permit them to be under 
mined by a situation where large segments of the population may 
find themselves compelled in obedience to their belief in funda- 
mental rights to refuse to obey the orders issued to them. 
Bloodshed or imprisonment will result. 

I say, Mr. President, that, in my opinion, if that power is ever 
exercised and the unfortunate events which I have described take 
place, the morale of the Army will descend to a new low, and 
there will be turned upon it the prejudice—nay, the hatred—of 
millions of men and women who feel that its high ideals have 
been prostituted tg the purpose of enforced labor in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the issues which confront us 
in connection with this legislation are of great magnitude. I con- 
cede that there is a point beyond which the exercise of the right 
to strike may not be permitted to go. I recognize that the Gov- 
ernmentcannot tolerate a strike against itself which paralyzes its 
power and threatens its existence. After all, we do recognize, and 
have always recognized, that certain of these liberties which 
stem from the Constitution are subject to regulation. They ar 
subject to abridgement when there is a situation that compés 
their abridgement. We recognize, for example, that in time of 
war the privilege of free speech cannot be permitted to be 
exercised when it threatens the existence of the Government- 
when it threatens to be disloyalty in the form of utterance 
which may bring aid and comfort to an armed enemy. 

But, Mr. President, in time of peace we should proceed vey 
cautiously down the road toward the curtailment of those rights 
I firmly believe that there has been no demonstration—thet 
has been no evidence—that we are faced with the necessity d 
abridging the right of mer to refuse to work to the point wher 
they can be inducted into the armed forces of the United State 
—those forces to be utilized as a method of punishment, as 
method of putting men, so to speak, in a chain gang where they 
will be compelled to labor under conditions of peonage and ot 
ercion. I assert there has been no justification advanced for such 
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Mr. Byrnes: Labor Strategist . . . Wait for Subsidies 
As Brake on Building . . . Hunting World-Bank Head 


John L. Lewis is emerging with the 
biggest labor victory of this strike 
year, although his strike of coal 
miners caused more damage to the 
nation than any other strike. The 
coal miners’ leader, a Republican, 
is in the habit of winning big vic- 
tories in contests with Democratic 
Presidents. 
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Friends of President Truman were 
amazed to discover that he made his 
personal attack on _ railroad-union 
leaders who have always been his 
political friends in the past, and that 
he made no comparable attack on Mr. 
Lewis, who has always been his po- 
litical opponent. Likewise, coal miners 
are coming out with more rewards 
than railroad workers, although coal 
strikes set back U.S. industry by 
about three months. 
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John Snyder, Reconversion Director 
and close personal friend, induced Mr. 
Truman to take the tough line that he 
did take with the railroad workers. 
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James Byrnes, Secretary of State, ad- 
vised the White House on strategy to 
be followed in trying to win back 
some labor support that may have 
been lost by the request for power to 
draft workers into the Army. Mr. 
Byrnes urged a veto of the modified 
Case bill, which labor leaders do not 
like, as a gesture to these leaders, plus 
another investigation of the strike 
problem, as a gesture to those who 
think something should be done about 
strikes. 
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Tom Clark, Attorney General, and 
Mr. Byrnes drew up the bill for a 
labor draft which President Truman 
asked Congress to enact. 
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Robert Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, is complaining that nobody at 
the White House told him about plans 
for a labor draft, even though he had 
attended two Cabinet sessions on the 
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day the President offered his plan, 
and even though it is his job to help 
elect a Democratic Congress in No- 
vember. 


Ke 


Senators who visited the White House 
to learn whether the President would 
veto the Case bill, imposing some 
limits on the strike right, were told by 
Mr. Truman that he did not know 
what was in the bill. At the same time, 
others around the White House were 
predicting freely that the President 
was ready with a veto. 
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President Truman did not really stage 
the dramatic announcement he made 
to Congress of the railroad-strike end, 
although he knew long before he went 
to Congress that the union heads had 
agreed that the strike had to be 
ended by 4 p.m., May 25. 
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New Dealers who remain in the Gov- 
ernment service are suggesting that 
the Democratic Party leaders prob- 


* ably will try to convince President 
Truman before 1948 that he should . 


not choose to seek renomination. 
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Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is keeping his lightning rods up to 
catch any bolts that may come from 
labor, but he definitely is not go- 
ing to do anything to impair his 
standing as a regular party Demo- 
crat. Mr. Wallace now refers to 
trends in Congress away from labor 
as “national socialist’ trends instead 
of “fascist” trends. 
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If Fred Vinson, Treasury Secretary, 
takes the $30,000 tax-free job as presi- 
dent of the new World Bank it will 
be due to the fact that he has been 
unable to convince several big-name 
individuals with banking experience 
to move into that job. The World 
Bank position, because of its tax-free 
salary feature, offers far more net in- 
come than any Government job other 
than the nation’s Presidency. It pays 


almost as much, net after taxes, as 
does the Presidency. 
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Leon Blum, for France, got a bigger 
and better loan than he really had ex- 
pected to get from U.S., on terms 
about as easy as those offered the 
British. The new U. S. line of firmness 
toward Russia gave the French a 
break, which they get by lining up 
politically on the U.S. side. 
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Chester Bowles, Economic Stabilizer, 
is finding that the public he counted 
upon to force Congress to continue 
firm price controls after July 1 has 
become so preoccupied with its strike 
troubles that it isn’t pressuring Con- 
gress as expected. The Price Control 
Act is to face drastic revision at mid- 
year. 
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Wilson Wyatt, Housing Administra- 
tor, is finding that the construction 
industry is tending to mark time, 
waiting for him to pass out the $400,- 
000,000 that Congress has given him 
to give away in subsidies in order to 
try to get more production of some 
products. 
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With all of its knowledge and experi- 
ence and with all of the expenditure 
of time and money,.U.S. is able to 
make only about 50 atomic bombs a 
year. Each bomb is costing around 
$10,000,000. This suggests that the 
time of saturation bombing with use 
of atomic bombs is a long way off. 
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Bernard Baruch’s plan to control 
atomic power, to date, would call for 
the United Nations Security Council 
to do away with the veto power and 
then place control of the atom in the 
Security Council. Military men who 
have closely studied this problem are 
much more inclined to go along with 
the plan proposed by Dean Acheson, 
Under Secretary of State, to provide 
direct control over the materials from 
which the bomb is made. 
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uncil Speaking of perfect casts, here’s 

- and one: Old Fashioneds starring 

nn the Kentucky Tavern! Truly the 
Aristocrat of Bonds, this fine 

whiskey has been the proud 


n are possession of the same Kentucky \ 
with family for 75 years. 


eson, ae ; 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, 
Incorporated 


ovide 
from Louisville, Kentucky 
©1946 G. D. co. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...SAVINGS BONDS! >< 
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